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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE COUNCIL FOR MODERATION 


O you believe that some people drink too much? 

That too much drinking is a social menace? 

That a clear head and a clear mind produce 

clear thinking? That moderation in living and drinking 
is better than excess? 

“Tf you accept these principles, we invite you to 
join The Council for Moderation and take part in a 
new approach to an old problem! 

“With this announcement we open a continuing 
campaign directed against excessive drinking. Its 
objective is neither wet nor dry. Its aim is modera- 
tion.” 

With these words a new movement is launched 
to combat the evil of drinking. We endorse the move- 
ment unreservedly. We sent our application for mem- 
bership on the day that we saw the statement. We 
invite others to do likewise, and to send their names 
without financial obligation to the Council for Modera- 
tion, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. The strength 
of the new movement is that it does not take sides in 
the old fight between “wets” and “drys.” It is not 
opposed to abstinence. It is not opposed to moderate 
drinking. It is against excess. If there be those who 
say that there is no telling what is excess, we reply that 
“the proof of the pudding is the eating.’”’ We can tell. 
John Doe can tell. The state trooper can tell. Husband 
or wife can tell. For all practical purposes anybody 
can tell. We prefer abstinence. We think that absti- 
nence is safer and better. But we think also that the 
glaring evil of drinking in these days is excess. The 
psychology of the times has been back of excess, the 
reaction from prohibition led almost inevitably to 
excess. The atmosphere of college, of college dance, of 
college fraternity, has not been hostile to excess. And 
excess is giving us our horrible death total on the road. 
Immoderate drinking often becomes a public menace, 
says the Council, because it is an age of airplanes, 
automobiles and mechanical devices. Excess has 
become a public menace. As the Council says, “A man 
with a fogged head cannot think clearly at the wheel. 
A blurred brain, a clouded mind, a dull eye, and a 
fool’s grin, are more dangerous in an automobile than 
a stick of dynamite in a child’s hand. We believe in 
personal liberty, but personal liberty ends where 
public injury begins!’’ 

Suggestion is a mighty tool, and the Council for 
Moderation proposes to use suggestion. It will reach 


the people by radio, by newspapers, by the screen, by 
the stage. Why not by the pulpit? It is not organized, 
as it says, “in behalf of drinking in any degree what- 
ever.’ Butitsjobis to attack excess. Let the churches 
get behind the movement. If they are for a return of 
prohibition, let them get behind it. If they are against 
prohibition, let them get behind it. Let them get 
behind it whatever else they believe or disbelieve, for 
the movement is one of highest patriotism and truest 


religion. 
* * 


MR. BICKNELL’S CONTRIBUTION 


HE word contribution, applied loosely to articles 
submitted for publication, fits Mr. Bicknell’s 
article in this issue unusually well. It is a con- 

tribution to a knotty subject. It sheds light. There is 
practically nothing controversial about it. And there 
is absolutely nothing apologetic. It is a plain, clear, 
frank, interesting statement. We do not ask anybody 
to agree with the policy of the finance committee as 
Mr. Bicknell states it, but we think that we have a 
right to ask everybody, who expects to consider the 
matter in Washington, or Watertown, or Nashua, or 
anywhere else, to read it with care. 

To us it is a surprising statement. We are so 
much better off than we supposed that we were. We 
know something about the kinds of financial state- 
ments that various groups have had to face in the past 
five years. Usually they have been depressing, and 
sometimes they have been alarming. The Universalist 
General Convention seems to be not only solvent, but 
likely to remain so, as long as present policies are 
continued and present support is kept up. 

Without listing all assets we find a total of 
$1,040,272.41 in the possession of the Convention. 
We find that in nine years during which $78,657.10 
was written off, and at a time when banks were crash- 
ing and everybody was in trouble, the gain in assets 
has been $46,914.84. To us it is a great showing. 

If people feel in doubt about any point in the 
report, there will be a chance to talk it over with the 
finance committee in Washington. If they are unable 
to go to Washington, Mr. Bicknell and the members 
of the committee doubtless will be glad to answer 
questions. 

This plain statement of facts will go a long way in 
reassuring people who have feared that our Convention 
was in a bad way. 
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WHAT THEY SAY OF VICTOR FRIEND 


NE of our successful young ministers writes to us 
about the work of Victor Friend, president of 
the Universalist General Convention, in a way 

that reveals much about the minister and much about 
Mr. Friend. He says: “R writes me that Victor 
Friend feels that nothing much has been accomplished 
during his administration as president of the General 
Convention. He doesn’t realize that he has helped just 
by standing with us, as a loyal, time-giving, faith- 
giving layman, to say nothing of settling some things 
that you folks know more about than I do.” 

We do not know how accurate this letter is in 
reflecting the moods and convictions of the president 
of the Universalist General Convention, but we know 
that it does reflect the moods and convictions of a 
great company of Universalists who have been helped 
and inspired by the simple, modest, brave, patient, 
efficient, life of Victor Friend. 

Mr. Friend’s administration as president meas- 
ures up well with our best administrations, and his 
four years have been hard years for churches. 

Probably most of us at times feel that when we 
have done our best, still we are unprofitable servants. 
But in the greatest thing of all, religious faith, Mr. 
Friend has not been an unprofitable servant. And his 
clear head, his business sagacity, and his personal 
generosity have helped along practical lines in years 
when the church needed that help. 


* * 


THIS IS LIFE 


URPLE astors lining the roadsides and making 
swampy places glorious, goldenrod on every 
hillside, the maples touched with scarlet or 

ablaze with color, the woodbine shining in the sun- 
shine, pumpkins and squashes, carrots and lima beans, 
MacIntosh reds and Gravensteins filling the stands, 
firewood in the sheds, silos bursting with corn, barns 
full of hay, the country fairs bringing the neighbors 
together—all the sights and sounds and experiences of 
autumn trying to say to us that this is life. 

Hitler and Mussolini, big armies and bigger navies, 
violence and organization for violence, persecution of 
Jews, presecution of religionists, persecution of a vast 
array of minorities, political scheming, partisan lying, 
hunger and fear—these, too, are trying to say to us 
that this is life. 

Catholic priests in dens and caves, Protestant 
pastors in prison camps, the church speaking out 
boldly for civil and religious liberty, unnumbered 
millions keeping the faith, statesmen working to stem 
the onrush of anarchy, rich and poor sacrificing money 
for the common good, an ideai that will not die—all 
are proclaiming like the others that this is life. 

The fact is that every kind of phenomenon is 
characteristic of life. If we stay under the maples or 
among the purple astors, we shall not see the thing as 
it is. If we stop with the news of hatred and violence, 
we shall not see the thing as it is. If we bury ourselves 
in the cloister, or study, or kneel too long at the altar, 
we shall not see the thing as it is. 

It is important to see the thing as it is, if we are to 
accomf lish even a little in making the thing that ought 
to be. We must get wisdom and with all our getting, 


get understanding, if we are to do a work for righteous- 
ness. 

The work of the church is to help create sane, 
informed, courageous idealistic men and women. It 
is to fix an objective, to bring.out fearlessly everything 
under heaven that will prevent reaching the objective, 
and to band people together who will die sooner than 
fail in attaining the objective. It is not difficult to 
state the objective. It is brotherhood. We have our 
work cut out for us. 

If it does not give us a thrill we might just as well 
remain gathering autumn leaves, or reading the pessi- 
mistic bulletins, or saying our prayers. The Lord has 
need of something different. 

* * 


SENTIMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


LOWLY but surely sentiment in the United States 
S is changing concerning the League of Nations. 
The bitter hostility stirred up against the 
League was, to a considerable extent, the work of 
partisan politicians for partisan purposes. To the 
true partisan of any party, one issue is as good as 
another and one side is as good as another, if it only 
will work for party advantage. There were, to be sure, 
honest opponents of the League, and there was an 
American tradition of aloofness, and all these things 
helped destroy American confidence in the League. 
Happily the partisan advantage from opposing the 
League is no longer quite so evident, and the slow, 
steady working of an international agency for inter- 
national law and order is justifying its existence. A 
League of Nations can no more prevent war abso- 
lutely than a court can prevent homicide, but it can 
prevent war to a large extent, and it can make things 
unpleasant for the criminal, whether a nation or an 
individual. 
If we will work wholeheartedly with the League, 
it will amount to much the same thing as joining the 
League. We are committed internationally to the 
abolition of war by the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. Asa 
signatory to that pact we can act, and we ought to act, 
whenever international criminals run amuck. 
* *K 


WORKING FOR A BETTER NEIGHBORHOOD * 


OWN in one of the poor spots of a great city, 
while the well to do folks were away in the 
mountains or at the seashore, and while lucky © 

children were having an outing at some farm or camp, 
a number of boys and girls not very well off, had a really 
thrilling time in what is called a Vacation School. The 
school had been so interesting the year before that 
attendance had doubled and therefore nobody could 
attend this year more than half a day. It must have 
been a strange school from which it was hard to keep 
boys and girls away in the time of the long vacation. 

The parents of the children were industrial 

workers mostly of foreign nationalities. Thirty-six 
boys and girls of the older group met for a three-hour 
session, five days a week during July, under the direc- 


*Making a Better Neighborhood, by Thelma J. Burdick and 
Josephine Gifford. Being number two in The Beacon Units in 
Religious Education. The Beacon Press, Inc., 25 Beacon Site 
Boston. Price, 60 cents. 
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tion of two full time workers at a small social center. 
None were above the ninth grade in school. 

The teachers or leaders took as the topic for the 
summer, the needs of the neighborhood. City officials 
had neglected it. It did not have adequate fire, police 
or health protection. The grown-ups had become hope- 
less about changing things. 

This little book tells how the survey made by the 
children resulted in action by garbage men, health 
officer, chief of police, street commissioner, public 
service corporations and others. 

There are lessons vital for adults also. Cne is, that 
the greatest asset of a reformer is a fact. Another is, 
that you can catch more flies with molasses than with 
vinegar. A third is, that there are some things officials 
can do and other things not in their power. A fourth is, 
that a specific request gets attention more quickly than 
a general one. And the fifth is, that there is more edu- 
cation in an ounce of experience gained by the children 
themselves than in a ton of other people’s experience 
put into books. 

It is an exceedingly valuable study not as a thing 
to be copied but as a suggestion. And it is most inter- 
esting. 

* * 


MAKING CONVERTS 


E are interested to see in The Inquirer and 
Christian Life of London a discussion of a 
question that in one form or another is always 

coming up in our own fellowship. In England the 
question asked is: “Should Unitarians be propagan- 
dists?”? A group in the church is strongly convinced 
that Unitarians should go out to get converts, send out 
vans, and establish preaching missions. 

The editor probably states clearly the view of the 
majority when he writes: 


“Unlike the evangelists of old, and the hot-gospelers of our 
own time, we have no belief that our Gospel is essential to salva- 
tion. Did we so believe we should take our place among mission- 
aries in the foreign field and gather outcasts and Negroes into the 
Unitarian fold! The attitude of most Unitarians in this connection 
is aptly expressed by Professor Whitehead when he says: ‘‘An ill- 
balanced zeal for the propagation of dogma bears witness to a 
certain coarseness of esthetic sensitiveness.’”” And most Uni- 
tarians, we believe, would avow with Thomas a Kempis that 
“He to whom the Eternal Word speaketh is set free from many 
opinions.” In a word, the wise Unitarian—and in our belief the 
most spiritually enlightened—has little or no interest in the art 
of changing other people’s opinions. 

If our failure to go after converts comes from in- 
difference or from selfish concentration upon our own 
affairs we may be censured justly by the more active 
and aggressive among us. But if it comes from a con- 
ception of religion different from that of the revivalist, 
from a certainty that there are many paths by which 
men find God, and that religion after all is “much more 
a way of life than a bundle of opinions,’’ we may be 
excused from imitating the religious “‘go getters.” 

‘If there is something repellent to us in sectarian 
striving, it is to our credit. 

But it is not to our credit if we do not have a type 
of religious work, worship and denominational life, 
which calls out our best powers and which fills us with 
enthusiasm. And it is not to our credit if we do not 
work at the thing which we see and believe so effec- 


tively that we can interest people naturally akin to us, 
and help others to the way of life that commands our 
allegiance. 

If we would resist Universalist propagandists of 
the coarser and cheaper type, we must be strong and 
untiring in work, consistent with our beliefs and our 
spiritual genius. : 


IN A NUTSHELL 


It would be interesting to learn how many books 
and book titles have been inspired by the ‘‘Song of the 
Open Road,” by Walt Whitman, and especially by the 
lines: 


Allons! After the great Companions and to belong to 
them! 

They too are on the road—they are the swift and ma- 
jestic men—they are the greatest women. 


The General Convention office requests people 
motoring to Washington for the Convention, who are 
willing to take paying guests in their cars, so as to 
share the expense, to get in touch with Headquarters. 
Also people from important centers, who would like 
special railroad cars provided, to communicate with 
Dr. Etz or his office. 


A telegram from Dr. Perkins says that Dr. 
Adelaide T. Case of Teachers College, New York, 
ought to be in his high light article in this issue for 
her sense, her charm and her speaking ability. She is 
down for Monday night, the 21st, and in the panel 
discussion on the morning of the 22nd. 


In October, Congregationalists will make a pil- 
grimage to the place named Providence by Roger 
Williams just three hundred years ago, because it 
seemed to him that there the face of God smiled upon 
him in benediction. 


“His Imperial Highness,’ William Randolph 
Hearst, has been written up in detail by a magazine. 
The man actually thinks that his money, his estates, 
his mines, his newspapers, make him a kind of feudal 
lord. 


Love of our institutions is not increased by one 
set of people talking and acting as if another set of our 
people, who are just as patriotic, hate the institutions. 
Constitution Day gives point to the comment. 


The Commonweal (Catholic) says that the difficult 
problems facing the Catholic Church will be made 
simpler if Protestants can be induced to take their 
religious responsibilities more seriously. 


“Same old things, said in the same old ways,” 
writes a really successful minister about Advance and 
all the religious weeklies. What does he want? Two 
plus two equal to five? 


Latest news flash—Fmerson Lalone, chairman of 
the nominating committee at the Washington Con- 
vention, and Paul Harris, Jr., on the program of the 
church school folks. 
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The Financial Condition of the General Convention 
A. Ingham Bicknell 


so soon, it seems only fitting that there should 
be a statement of the present financial condi- 
tion of the Convention. This article will indi- 
cate that our finances are much sounder than might be 
expected, especially after such a severe panic. M any 
organizations have suffered bad capital losses, while we 
have come through this panic, not with our invest- 
ments unscathed, for that would be almost impossible, 
but certainly without our capital being in any way 
seriously impaired. 

The finances of the General Convention are under 
the immediate supervision of a finance committee 
appointed by the Board of Trustees after each session 
of the Convention. This finance committee consists 
of five members and, as at present constituted, its 
members are Charles B. Ladd, chairman, Louis Annin 
Ames, Robert W. Hill, George H. Danforth and Leon 
O. Tebbetts. Three of the members of the committee 
are at the present time trustees of the General Con- 
vention and the remaining two are former trustees. 
All of the members have had considerable experience 
in finance. To this committee is assigned the immedi- 
ate supervision of the finances of the Convention and, 
likewise, the preparation of the annual budget which 
is adopted by the Convention itself in convention 
years and by the Board of Trustees in the alternate 

ears. 

‘ The treasurer of the Convention acts under the 
immediate supervision of the finance committee, and 
meetings of the finance committee, and the treasurer 
are held at frequent intervals during the year. The 
importance of these meetings and the necessity there- 
fore, can be judged from the amount of funds which are 
now handled by the Convention. As of September 20, 
1935, the general funds of the Convention amounted 
to $455,611.53 and the trust funds to $584,665.88, or a 
total of $1,040,277.41. ; 

It is necessary that first of all we should under- 
stand the distinction between our general funds and 
our trust funds. Our general funds constitute the 
amount of money which belongs to the Convention 
without any obligation on its part to hold it for any 
specific purpose. This money has been received by the 
Convention from time to time through unrestricted 
bequests, sales of church properties, or from various 
other sources. It should be understood that the Con- 
vention owns this money just as much as an individual 
owns the money which he has in a savings bank or in 
some other securities. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
we class this asset as “general funds,” for the word 
“fund” in our case is misleading, implying at least a 
funded asset of which only the income should be used. 
This is not true of our general funds. We can use either 
principal or income in any way in which the Convention 
may determine. The total of these funds, as we have 
stated, is $455,611.58. Of course this sum is invested 
in bonds, stocks, in church buildings, in loans on real 
estate, and in various other ways, so that it does not 
mean that we have that amount of money on hand, 


but in estimating our worth, this sum is the one to bear 
in mind. 

The trust funds consist of funds that have been 
given to the General Convention for specific purposes. 
There are, for instance, trust funds which we hold for 
various churches in the denomination; and those held 
for denominational organizations, such as the General 
Sunday School Association, the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union, the Suffolk school, etc. In addition to this, 
there are funds which in reality belong to the Conven- 
tion but which have been given to us under certain 
restrictions. Generally speaking, only their income 
can be used—not the principal. Nevertheless, in look- 
ing at our true financial picture we should not disre- 
gard these restricted funds, for we have their income 
to use for our various purposes such as the Japan 
Mission, church extension and general administration. 
These funds amount to $174,952.90, so that, in con- 
sidering the worth of the Convention, we should add 
to the $455,611.53, $174,952.90, in order to begin to get 
a real idea of our condition. 

As a matter of fact, for a number of years the 
finance committee has been perhaps too conservative 
in giving to the Convention the picture of our financial 
condition. The committee does not feel that we should 
in any way take into consideration some of the reserves 
which we have, but, in order to reassure some of those 
who are being made to feel that we are in a serious 
financial condition, let us call to your attention the 
fact that the Convention owns churches and properties 
which have never appeared upon our books as an asset. 
This is because these churches have been performing 
their functions and no one would suggest depriving 
them of their property. Still, it may be pointed out 
that we own valuable pieces of property—for example, 
in the cities of Denver, Colo., and Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and elsewhere—all not mentioned among our assets. 
Then, too, the National Memorial Church in Wash- 
ington is carried on our books, including our liabilities 
on account of the National Memorial Church bonds, 
at approximately $215,000, although the property cost 
us more than twice that amount and, even in today’s 
depressed real estate market, may be conservatively 
estimated to be worth considerably more than the book 
value of the property. Then we have another item of 
more than $20,000, which has never appeared upon 
our books, namely, the item of notes of ministers who 
have been through our theological schools and who 
have not as yet met their full obligations to the Con- 
vention. These notes may not be worth their face 
value, for we would not try to force collection against 
men who are financially unable to pay, but, neverthe- 
less, considering the amount, there is here a substan- 
tial item of value. These are some of the reserve items. 
We might well be able to find some more, but in the 
interest of conservatism we will delay the search for 
the present. 

The following figures are significant, and show 
that, although we have been through a trying period, 
and have been obliged to incur operating deficits, yet, 
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nevertheless, our funds have increased during the last 
nine years. Moreover, these figures are after taking 
into consideration the amount that our general funds 
were charged down as a result of the vote of the 
Worcester Convention: 


General funds, Sept. 30, 1926, $408,696.69 
General funds, Sept. 20, 1985, 455,611.53 
IM Crease Mei, Wepian Metar ea ee eyecare eid Ne $46,914.84 
Trust funds, Sept. 30, 1926, $422,640.98 
Trust funds, Sept. 20,1985, 584,665.88 
iicreaselttapw Mey cdt atthe ces $162,024.90 


Of the increase of $162,024.90 in trust funds, $59,151.02 
represents the increase in trust funds that actually 
belong to the Convention—only that they are so 
restricted that the Convention can only use the 
income. 

The increase in our general funds is particularly 
interesting when you consider that by vote of the 
Worcester Convention in 1933, we reduced our general 
funds by $78,657.40 in order to write off an accumu- 

lated deficit. In spite of this write-off during the nine 
year period, the general funds actually increased 
$46,914.84. Our operating deficits and capital charges 
during this period have been as shown below, but all 
except the deficits of last year have been wiped out by 
the reduction in our general funds authorized at 
Worcester: 


Operating Capital 

Deficits Charges 

192, 6192/5 eee ee CADMAS We | RT a tn 
II AES OA A ago doo e 8,172.68 $1,269.25* 
1928-1920), aeee on eae eo Olde 5,165.03 * 

NG Z9SISSOF, eee eer 11,542.40 967.70 

OSO193 lets yee Ae 8,244.83 6,589.55 

OS TANOS 2 Ree cee. cree 9,033.14 1,381.50 

HOSZ-T9O83N. ol tee one 13,316.41 11,616.71 

193321 93455 eS ae 12,419.84 920.74 

$64,599.48 $15,041.92 

*Surplus. 


We cannot furnish at this writing the final 
figures on the present fiscal year of 1934-1935, but the 
operating deficit will be considerably less than last 
year. 

Operating deficits are unfortunate, but they have 
been incurred because the Board of Trustees has felt 
that it was necessary to maintain the efficiency of the 
organization, and that to cut appropriations any 
further would materially lessen it. If, because of these 
deficits, our general funds had actually decreased, the 
Trustees might be criticized, but, in view of the fact 
that during these nine years they increased nearly 
$47,000, it can readily be seen that the policy of the 
Trustees has not been one that has caused financial 
distress to the Convention or that has been starting 
us on the road to financial ruin. 

It can be pointed out that the deficits for the two 
years previous to those quoted amounted to over 
$66,000, but we purposely left out these figures because 
to put them in would present an unfair statement. The 
deficits of those two years were simply the result of 
having received money from the “Million Dollar 
Drive” and having made appropriations from that 
drive. Some of the appropriations did not cease until 


after the year 1925 and ’26. In other words, such ex- 
penses were extraordinary ones resulting from previous 
gifts to the Convention, and can in no way be deemed 
as ordinary operating expenses. 

We have stated that the Board of Trustees has 
felt that it could not further reduce appropriations 
without seriously interfering with the efficiency of the 
work. The budget for this year, which will result in 
some deficit, was adopted by the Board without a dis- 
senting vote, so that it may be presumed that at least 
all the members are in favor of the present standard 
of appropriations. It should be noted that the finance 
committee had presented a balanced budget, but the 
Board felt that the committee had gone too far and 
that its recommendations if carried out would impair 
the work of the denomination, and therefore it in- 
creased some of the appropriations. 

It may be interesting to examine some of the 
administrative appropriations made by the Board of 
Trustees. The most important one is that for the 
office of the General Superintendent and Secretary. 
The budget for this year calls for an appropriation of 
$11,210, which may be divided as follows: 


General Superintendent and Secretary’s 


Salary” <.tscaDs oaks cece eee $4,500.00 
General Superintendent and Secretary’s 

travelingexpensesinma eerie eee 700.00 
Rent and service at 16 Beacon Street ... 1,250.00 
Secretary’s general office expense ....... 4,760.00 

Total” 03.08 ao SOc ee $11,210.00 


The first three items speak for themselves; the last 
item is for clerical service and general office expenses 
such as postage, printing, general supplies, etc. Clerical 
services require $4,160, and the balance of $600 is for 
the general purposes mentioned. 

To one not acquainted with the general situation, 
it might seem that an organization of our size might 
get along with less than four girls in the secretary’s 
office, and there is no question but that Dr. Etz could 
get along with less help, if the Convention desires to 
change the policy of service to churches and others 
now rendered by the Secretary’s office. The regular 
work of the Secretary’s office has steadily increased in 
many different ways during the past few years. More 
and more our people are looking to Dr. Etz for advice 
and counsel. Then, too, the Board of Trustees has felt 
that it was rendering a service to the denomination by 
having the Secretary’s office so arranged that it could 
do a considerable amount of work, practically at cost, 
for other denominational organizations and _ local 
churches. One is apt to get the picture that.Dr. Etz 
has four secretaries. This is far from the case, for, 
while there are four girls in the Secretary’s office, a 
very substantial portion of their time is used in doing 
work for our allied bodies, for which the Convention 
receives compensation. 

In preparing this article we asked Miss Richard- 
son, the Assistant Secretary, to furnish us a statement 
of the work done by the Secretary’s office for our 
various organizations. We are submitting it herewith, 
as it indicates to us, better than anything else we 
have seen, what is being accomplished by that depart- 
ment. 
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Service Department of the Secretary’s Office 


The figures given below cover the mimeographing 
and multigraphing done from October 1, 1934, to date: 


No. of No. of 
Organization Pages Copies 
Universalist General Convention........ 276 32,411 


(Also printed 23,400 sheets of stationery for 
denominational offices, including president and 
treasurer, and commissions of the Convention.) 


General Sunday School Association .... 64 20,355 
Young People’s Christian Union ...... 42 5,445 
Women’s National Missionary Association 6 1,255 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention... 16 6,784 
Universalist Publishing House.......... 1 180 


(Also 222 hours of work on dictaphone for Dr. 
van Schaick.) 


Local churches (21 as listed below) ...... 82 11,641 


Roxbury, Arlington, Charlestown, Grove Hall, 
Medford, Peabody, Quincy, Shirley, Everett, 
Church of the Redemption, Cambridge, Marlboro, 
Lowell First, Melrose, East Boston (all Massa- 
chusetts); Canton, N. Y., Danbury, Conn., Denver, 
Colo., Restoration, Philadelphia, Pa., Concord, 
N. H., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Other Universalist Organizations........ 75 
(9 as listed below): 


Sabbath School Union, Rhode Island State 
Convention, Boston Ministers’ Meetings, Ferry 
Beach Park Association, Institutes, Lay Services, 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts, Universalist Ministers’ Association, 
Universalist Club of Boston. 


Outside Organizations (18)............. 13 


37,188 


4,199 


This makes a total number of pages 735 and 119,458 
copies, exclusive of stationery printed as mentioned 
above. 

As a service to the Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion (listed under Other Universalist Organizations) 
no charge has been made for the five issues of Teamwork 
turned out this year, which amounted to 63 pages and 
27,552 copies, with the exception of the actual cost of 
the supplies and postage used. 

The service department has kept up to date for the 
use of any other organization a list of the active Uni- 
versalist ministers, local church chairmen, clerks and 
treasurers, and has occasionally addressed lists of this 
kind for organizations, making no charge other than the 
actual time necessary to do the job. 

In the case of many of the local churches and 
Universalist organizations, the service department has 
not only printed their letters, but addressed envelopes 
from the local mailing list and sent out letters. 

During the Lenten season of 1985 the department 
took orders for and distributed 10,000 Lenten leaflets to 
local churches. 


It may be that it would be better to refuse to do 
all this work, so as to save some money, but, in view 
of the fact that it is not costing the Convention any 
money, and that it is rendering a rea] service to many 
of our churches, it would seem to us that the Conven- 
tion should consider this matter seriously before it 
attempts to abolish the service department of the 
Secretary’s office. Incidentally, as a result of this work 
this year, the Secretary’s office, although charging 
organizations much less than they would be charged 
by outside business houses to do the same work, has 


been able to make a small profit, so that the general 
expense of the Secretary’s office, apart from clerical 
salaries and travel, will probably be only a little more 
than $300. 

The next most important appropriation is that 
made for the finance department, which amounted 
this year to $4,200 of which sum $3,000 is paid to Mr. 
Emmons as director of the department, and the bal- 
ance of $1,200, is for other expenses, the principal item 
of which is travel. We fought for the establishment of 
this department long before it was finally instituted 
by the Board of Trustees, and we are firmly convinced 
that the department of finance is one of the most 
important in our organization. Its principal purpose 
is to raise funds for denominational needs. Its mis- 
fortune has been that it was not established until 1929, 
and that during Mr. Emmons’ entire occupancy of the 
office the country has been in the midst of a financial 
panic which has made it extremely difficult to raise 
money for the purposes of our denomination. On the 
other hand, it seems to us that there can be no question 
of our need of some person to give his time to such 
efforts. We have missed important opportunities in 
the past to raise money because of our having no one 
whose sole duty it was to raise funds. For example, at 
the time of the Japan earthquake, there is not the 
slightest doubt in our mind but that if we had had a 
director of this department, he could have raised a’ 
large sum for the rebuilding of our Japan Mission. 
Our people were ready to give at that time and we 
very largely missed the opportunity because of the 
lack of organization. We believe we should have had 
such a department long before we ever started to build 
the Washington church. Now that business is begin- 
ning to improve in the country and we can see some 
possibilities of business recovery, it seems to us that it 
would be suicidal to abolish a department that is 
certain to do better in times of prosperity than in 
times of adversity. It is interesting to note that the 
appropriation for this year was $4,200, and that during 
the year we received one unrestricted bequest of $5,000 
due entirely to the efforts of Mr. Emmons. Apart from 
this specific item of $5,000, our trust funds, through 
legacies and gifts, have increased since October 1, 1934, 
to an amount of $17,431.23, and in the same period our 
general funds have received additional legacies of 
$3,460.77. Many of Mr. Emmons’ successful efforts 
to obtain bequests for the denomination, promised in 
wills, cannot begin to bear fruit for some years to come. 

Then another most important function of the 
department which cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents, is the service which Mr. Emmons renders to 
churches in need of financial guidance. He holds 
numerous interviews with parish committees trying 
to help them in their difficulties. In various ways he 
is doing much to help our churches and to build upa 
more friendly spirit between churches and the de- 
nominations. 

The only other substantial appropriation for 
administrative purposes is one of $750 from the general 
account and $750 from the income of trust funds, 
making a total of $1,500 for the treasurer’s office. 
Up to a year or two ago we received no salary as 
treasurer, for this appropriation is entirely for clerical 
work and expenses of the office. When we learned, 
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however, that various parties were saying that we 
received $1,500 a year as salary, we suggested that the 
Trustees increase our salary from $0.00 to $1.00 a year. 
We trust this will remove any doubts on the subject. 

The work of the treasurer’s office has increased 
greatly during the last ten years. This is due in part 
to the growth in the number of the trust funds. The 
Convention now holds nearly seventy distinct trust 
funds. Weare required by law to put each one separate, 
and the bookkeeping alone involved in handling them, 
as well as of our general funds, requires the services 
of a clerk. Of course, of far greater importance is the 
proper supervision of our investments, and the trea- 
surer is the executive officer of the finance committee 
in this matter. Conferences, correspondence and super- 
vision of the securities, including their investment and 
reinvestment, have increased so much that the work 
of the treasurer’s office, instead of requiring a few hours 
a week, now takes on the average several hours a day. 

The care of our investments is, of course, the chief 
concern of the finance committee, and to assist the 
committee in reaching decisions as to proper invest- 
ments, it now uses the services of Standard Statistics, 
one of the leading financial advisory services of the 
country. It is the policy of the committee to invest 
our trust funds only in securities which are legal for 
savings banks of the state of New York, the state in 
which our corporation is organized, and whose laws 
governing investments are extremely strict. Our trust 
funds are in excellent condition, and the most recent 
report from Standard Statistics showed that the de- 
fault in bonds held in the trust funds amounts to only 
three-tenths of 1 percent. There are, however, de- 
faults in the guaranteed first mortgages purchased 
through the Home Title Guaranty Company in New 
York. These mortgages amount to a little over 
$100,000, and about 30 percent are in default as to 
interest, although it is estimated that the ultimate loss 
will be exceedingly small. Substantial progress has 
already been made in the refinancing of defaulted 
properties. We also have a few investments, made 
many years ago, in western farm mortgages which are 
defaulted. The finance committee established two 
years ago a reserve fund which is now being built up by 
deducting 5 percent from the income of each trust 
fund, and this reserve fund is to be used for the pro- 
tection of all of our trust funds. Profits or losses from 
the sale of securities are also credited or charged to this 
fund, and it is now the opinion of the committee that 
through this reserve fund all of our trust funds will be 
fully protected. 

Our general accounts are in nearly as good a con- 
dition, although there are more bond defaults because 
some of these securities were purchased many years 
ago, and during the last few years it has been impossibie 
to eliminate entirely the poorer grade of these secu- 
rities. The most recent report shows that only 7.3 per- 
cent of the bonds in the general funds are in default. 
At present prices our stocks show a depreciation of 
26 percent, but this is certainly no greater decline than 
shown in the average list of security holdings of other 
corporations. 

A part of our inability to balance our budget 
during the past few years has been due to the decrease 
in quotas paid by the churches. Part of this decline 
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is the result of the Convention voluntarily reducing 
the quota from 5 percent to 3 percent. 


Rate 
Year Quota Receipts Percent. 

INI SB aloe $19,635.29 5 
925-1926 ee eer us 15,881.80 > 
BS PATS VAL ae a ees 19,043.57 & 
NEPA IO ACS se. eeals BEA G 14,639.77 5 
N92 S=1'92 9 eevee eee ee 15,854.48 5 
929-193 OR eee 14,655.76 5 
HOSOH9S1 steer ee 17,188.89 5 
1931519926 eee . ee 17,088.95 5 
POS2S1-O3 3909 Gels et: 10,982.47 3 
LOSS=LOS4, ween cee 9,777.94 3 


If we take into consideration the fact that we cut 
the quota 40 percent, it is remarkable that our con- 
tributions have not declined more. They have declined 
approximately 50 percent, and of this sum 40 percent 
represents the normal decrease. Moreover, there has 
never been a time when as many churches have apolo- 
gized for not sending in their quotas as now. This is 
indicative of a better spirit among our churches and a 
greater desire to support denominational needs. 

We have indicated that things are not nearly as 
black as one might imagine after the difficult times we 
have been through, but this does not mean that we do 
not need to use care in the coming years. If, however, 
the finance committee continues, as we believe it will, 
to handle the funds of the Convention with the same 
conservatism now being shown, we see no reason to be 
alarmed about the financial condition of our denomi- 
nation, provided our expenses remain at approximately 
their present level. We must strive to keep our ex- 
penses down and at the same time not lower the effi- 
ciency of our organization. After all, it is largely a 
matter of striking a happy balance. We must not be 
extravagant, but we must not be niggardly in carrying 
out work for which there is real need. 

We are as strong as anyone in the denomination 
against waste or undue expenditures and, likewise, we 
are against any policy that under the guise of economy 
would destroy the efficiency or cut the heart out of our 
organization. It is high time that we began to forget 
about some of the difficulties of the past, and look 
forward with confidence and the determination to go 
ahead. 

SALVAGED WEEDS 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
She’s so fragile and so gentle 
That she almost seems to writhe 
When her overalled factotum _ gif 
Stops to whet his gleaming scythe. 


“Can’t you cut around the pokeweed? 
It turns crimson in the fall, 
And I wish you’d spare the mulleins, 
They’re so taper-like and tall! 


“And the Queen Anne’s lace and yarrow! 
They are lovely, too,”’ she grieves.. 

“Sure, ma’am,” with a smile sardonic 
Hiram mutters up his sleeves. 


“Such a messy job—it shames me! 
And they’ll drop a million seeds.” 
But—a little gentlewoman 
Smiles upon her salvaged weeds! 
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High Lights in the Convention Program 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


E program for the distinctively religious 
meetings in the National Memorial Church 
and the public meetings at the Mayflower 
| Hotel during convention week is practically 
complete. It promises a feast of good things. 

The service on Sunday morning, October 20, will 

be the regular service of the church. As was stated in 
a preliminary article some weeks ago, it will not be 
different in any essential particular from our customary 
service, except, as we hope, that many convention 
delegates and visitors will be present. The sermon will 
be on “The Something More of Liberal Religion.” 
The music will include the choral anthem, ‘Give to 
Our God Immortal Praise’ and, as the offertory, ‘“The 
Silent Sea,” a musical setting of stanzas of Whittier’s 
“Eternal Goodness.” 
‘ On Sunday evening another service will be held 
in the church at which Hon. Henry A. Wallace, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, will speak on “The Spiritual 
Backgrounds of American Life.”” Opinions may vary 
concerning the economic policies which Secretary 
Wallace is called to administer. But all who know the 
man know him to be a man of deeply religious temper 
and spiritual vision. In spite of heavy official burdens 
and crowded engagements he felt that our invitation 
ought to be accepted as coming from one of the repre- 
sentative religious bodies of America. We earnestly 
hope that a large number of delegates and visitors will 
come to Washington in time to hear him. 

For the vesper services on Monday, Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons the common theme will be 
“Enrichment through Divine Fellowship,’’ with the 
following specific topics of the various addresses: Mon- 
day, October 21, under the auspices of the General 
Sunday School, ‘The Divine Partner in Religious 
Education,” by the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon; 
Tuesday, under the auspices of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, ‘Channels for the Streams of 
Love,” by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed; Thursday, 
under the auspices of the General Convention, ‘“The 
Life of God in the Lives of Men,” Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester. 

These vesper services wil] begin at 5.10, preceded 
by twenty minutes of music on the Hutchinson me- 
morial organ at 4.50 by Dr. Albert W. Harned, organ- 
ist of the church. The music programs will be pub- 
lished in the Leader soon. The choir, in practically full 
numbers, has volunteered on its own motion to be 
present at each service to lead the singing of the hymns. 
This action and the generous service of Dr. Harned in 
arranging the ministry of organ music are characteristic 
expressions of the deep interest the choir and its di- 
rector feel in the work of the church. 

On Wednesday afternoon, at 5.00, the convention 
communion service will be held, conducted by the 
pastor of the church and Dr. van Schaick, pastor- 
emeritus. There will be no sermon or address. The 
choir will be present to provide the choral setting 
customary in the National Memorial Church. We 
believe that this communion service, conducted by 
itself, in an atmosphere of its own, undistracted by 


other concerns, will be one of the memorable experi- 
ences of the convention week. 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Dr. 
George Cross Baner, of Akron, Ohio, at a service in the 
church on Wednesday evening at 8.15. The service 
will be in charge of Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary, as the 
official representative of the General Convention, in 
whose name the sermon is preached. The offering for 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund will be taken. 

Saturday evening, October 19, an informal social 
gathering in the parish house of the church will be held, 
under the auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. It will be an evening of fellowship and 
better acquaintance for those who have arrived by 
that time. 

At the special church school service which will be 
held in the church at 10 o’clock Sunday morning, Miss 
Ruth Downing, on furlough from her kindergarten 
work in Japan, will speak. On Monday evening the 
General Sunday School Association will present a 
pageant at the Mayflower. There will also be an ad- 
dress by a speaker to be announced, and an impressive 
gift-bringing service. 

On Tuesday evening the public meeting, under 
the auspices of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, will have as its speaker Miss Katherine F. 
Lenroot, of Washington, the head of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Her topic will be ‘The Spiritual 
Foundations of Our Work for Children.’”’ Miss Lenroot 
is the distinguished successor of Julia Lathrop and, 
more immediately, Grace Abbott, as the head of this 
important branch of government service. She is an 
excellent speaker and a gracious gentlewoman. She is, 
as well, a woman of deeply religious spirit, a devoted 
and active member of Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, one of the churches with which our church 
joins in union summer services. She was much inter- 
ested to learn of the association’s interest in restoring 
the birthplace of Clara Barton and of the great work 
for diabetic children conducted there, and that was 
one of the reasons why she was willing to add this 
engagement to a very crowded calendar. Katherine 
Lenroot is one of the outstanding women in public life 
in this country and abroad. As in the case of Secretary 
Wallace, her coming to us makes it possible for the 
delegates and visitors to hear a person prominent in 
Washington whom they may not have the opportunity 
to hear elsewhere. 

The address on Thursday evening will be given 
by Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church of Detroit and president of the Free 
Church Fellowship. Dr. Fisher is one of the outstanding 
preachers of America. He is one of the great liberals 
who sees in the Free Church Fellowship the oppor- 
tunity to create a rallying center for the growing body 
of liberal Christians in many communions. After 
hearing him at the annual meeting of the fellowship last 
winter in Brooklyn, Dr. Etz arranged for him to speak 
at this session of the convention. He will bring a seer’s 
message and a prophet’s moving eloquence. 

At the convention banquet on Friday evening, 
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Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, who has recently ended 
her three-years’ term as president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, will speak. Mrs. Poole 
will have just returned from Europe, where she was the 
honored guest of prominent women’s clubs. During 
her residence in Washington she was a constant atten- 
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dant at the National Memorial Church, ever ready to 
advance its interests and to commend it to her official 
associates. As the banquet speaker she will be hon- 
ored by her own church, which she delights to honor. 

Such is the feast that is spread. Let not partakers 
of its bounty be lacking. 


What the Tourist in Germany Does Not See 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


S I was leaving Germany at the end of August 
after a visit in Bavaria, a satisfied tourist 
remarked, “All the talk in America about 
the persecution of the Jews must be bunk— 

I’ve been here for ten days and I have seen no anti- 
Semitism.’’ That is doubtless the opinion which most 
summer visitors carried home from Germany. On the 
surface everything seemed serene. The lovely Ba- 
varian villages were full of light-hearted peasants. 
The music festival of Munich was entrancing. Nurem- 
berg was a beehive of business activity. Evidences of 
economic improvement were not lacking. A new 
national pride was in the air, characterized by re- 
joicing that Germany had thrown off the bondage of 
the Versailles treaty. There were no outward signs 
of violence. The superficial tourist would go home and 
tell his neighbors that life is normal in Germany. 

But how much there is beneath the surface that 
the casual tourist never sees! 

The average tourist does not read such publica- 
tions as those of Julius Streicher. Julius Streicher is no 
ordinary citizen—he is the leader of the Nazi party in 
Franconia and an intimate friend of Adolf Hitler. The 
display window of his publishing house was filled with 
papers and books either viciously anti-Semitic in 
character or setting forth the pseudo-science of racial- 
ism as the foundation of the new German state. 

The average tourist does not talk with German 
exiles from their Fatherland—men and women who 
ardently love Germany but have had to leave it in 
order to save their lives or avoid the living death of 
concentration camps. 

I talked with two such exiles in Switzerland, 
Germans with whom I had been acquainted for years, 
exceptionally high-minded Christians, known far out- 
side the bounds of Germany for their devotion to the 
peace movement and their leadership in social welfare. 
One of the factors that had caused their involuntary 
exile was their friendship with Jews and their assistance 
to Jews on whom the Nazi hand fell heavily. These 
Christian exiles are now men without a country, grudg- 
ingly allowed to stay temporarily in Switzerland, un- 
able to return to the land of their birth and their 
loyalty except at the peril of their personal safety and 
the complete loss of all freedom of utterance. 

German citizens who are passing through Switzer- 
land, and who are there able to speak frankly—as they 
cannot in Germany—pour out to my exiled friends 
pathetic stories of the stifling and coercive atmosphere 
in which lovers of freedom—Gentile and Jew alike— 
now live in what was once the land of Schiller and 
Geothe and Luther. ) 

The average tourist does not see the way in which 
a deliberate policy of segregation is being forced upon 


the Jews. They are being excluded from public baths 
and summer resorts. They are forbidden to go to the 
regular public schools. The Prussian Commissioner for 
Culture and Education has recently decreed that all 
Jewish children from six to fourteen years of age must 
get out of the schools by Easter of next year and may 
henceforth go only to schools designated for Jews. 
The prospect is that the medieval ghetto will be vir- 
tually re-established in twentieth-century Germany. 
Many Germans defend the present trend by saying 
that it is no worse than the way Negroes are treated 
in the United States. There is enough truth in the 
retort to make Americans hang their heads in shame, 
but there is one important difference: our unjust 
treatment of the Negro, indefensible as it is, is at least 
not a policy deliberately adopted by the government. 

Any observer who gets much beneath the surface 
of the German scene can hardly escape the grave 
misgiving that if prevalent tendencies continue there 
is the possibility of actual pogroms against the Jews. 
What we now witness is not violence but a cruel and 
systematic effort to relegate the Jews to a position of 
recognized inferiority. But if the ‘superior Aryans” 
are persistently taught to look upon the Jew as an 
outcast to be shunned like a plague, we need not be 
surprised if the outcome one day be emotional out- 
bursts of fury. My strong impression is that the 
German people, in general, are not anti-Semitic in 
their feeling. On the contrary, I believe that, if their 
minds are not poisoned by false appeals to prejudice 
and fear, they have kindly feelings toward their 
Jewish neighbors. But how long can the Streichers 
(with the tacit support of Der Feuhrer himself) fan 
smouldering embers of passion without their bursting 
into flame? 

The fate of the Jews in Germany, so far from being 
softened with the passing of time, is growing more and 
more tragic. The world needs to be awakened to this 
fact. The protests and appeals which arose spontane- 
ously two years ago appear to be dying down. Can 
nothing be done now to show Germany that the rest 
of the world really cares? 

One suggestion has been made which merits more 
attention than it has thus far received. It is the pro- 
posal that the Olympic Games, scheduled to be held in 
Berlin next year, should be transferred elsewhere. 
That would be a dramatic way of making it clear to 
Germany that hosts of people are too deeply lovers 
of fair play (and fair play is of the very essence of true 
sport) to be indifferent to Germany’s treatment of the 
Jews. Germany is agog with eager expectation of the 
Olympic Games. There is good reason to believe that 
the cancellation of the plan for holding them in Berlin 
would really let the German people know that the 
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concern for equal justice to all peoples is not yet dead 
in the world. 

The hope that such a protest might have some 
effect is sustained by a bit of recent history, too little 
known in this country. When the special represen- 
tative of Germany went to London last spring in the 
interest of negotiating the naval pact with England, 
he found that a public statement by the Bishop of 
Chichester, Chairman of the Administrative Commit- 
tee of the Universal Christian Council, had just ap- 
peared, declaring that the English people could not 
respect the German government so long as it held 
pastors and priests in prison for being true to their 
conscientious convictions. In the highest circles of 
both Protestantism and Catholicism in Germany I 
was informed that it was this statement of the Bishop 
of Chichester, coming at exactly the psychological 
moment, that brought about the release of all the 
pastors who were then in prison. At least it is a fact 


that they were promptly—and unexpectedly—re- 
leased. Evidently the German government is not 
always and wholly impervious to outside criticism, and 
the holding of the Olympic Games in Berlin is a matter 
of such satisfaction to Germany that a serious pro- 
posal of sportsmen not to meet in Germany under 
present conditions might lead to some serious re- 
flections. 

Within its own immediate field of responsibility, 
American Protestantism can make its best contribu- 
tion to a new freedom in Germany by sustained sup- 
port of the pastors of the Confessional Synod in their 
courageous stand against coercion by the state. It is 
still true that the Church—Protestant and Catholic 
alike—is the one institution in Germany that has 
challenged the absolutism of a totalitarian state. It is 
still true that on the outcome of that struggle the whole 
issue of future freedom for any group in Germany may 
hang. 


The Heart of Religion’ 


Arthur Wilder Grose 


The greatest of these is love.—I Cor. 13:13 
ers|[L religions, including the Christian religion, 
a é have presented themselves at different times 
El | to different people in quite different ways 
OM} and with a different emphasis. Today is 
Ancestors’ Day. To me, as I stand in this historic 
pulpit, my thought naturally goes back to a period in 
my own early life when I heard Rev. C. Ellwood Nash, 
then fresh from the theological school, and later 
listened to Rev. Benjamin F. Bowles, as these gifted 
men ‘expounded the doctrine’—and doctrines—of 
Universalism. The substance of practically every 
sermon was a discussion about theology. Was the 
Bible literally and verbally inspired, practically 
“dictated” by the Almighty as a man might dictate a 
letter to his stenographer, or was it more or less an 
imperfect record of honest and sincere, but far from 
infallible people, who faithfully tried to tell how 
God had revealed Himself to them through the early 
centuries and how he had led them on from the crude 
superstitions out of which the Jewish faith emerged 
into the larger faith of the gospel of Christ? What did 
the Bible teach about predestination and about the 
future life, but especially about the number of the 
people who would be saved and the number who would 
be damned in the next life? For ten successive Sunday 
nights the largest hall in the community was packed 
to the doors while the Universalist and the Congre- 
gationalist ministers tried to settle, by the brilliance 
of their arguments and the aptness of their Scripture 
quotations, that great controversy which was of such 
surpassing importance to the people of that day. 

The “New Theology” lectures of Lyman Abbott 
in Boston, given while I was attending Tufts College, 
the bitter contest over “Rationalism” in our own 
church, the weighty arguments about Unitarianism, 
Trinitarianism, Sabellianism, and all the rest, pro- 
vided the substance of preaching and teaching in 
practically all of the churches and theological schools. 
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Religion was regarded as largely a latter of more or 
less acrimonious debate. The main purpose of it ap- 
parently was to prove that one’s opinions about God 
and Christ and the Bible and human destiny were 
entirely sound and. correct (“orthodox’’) and at times 
an even more effective motive was to be able to 
demonstrate that the other man’s interpretations and 
conclusions were completely and “‘teetotally’’ wrong. 

We speak today a bit sneeringly of that period, 
yet the real explanation of it was that men wanted 
to know the truth. Can anyone, looking about at a 
world almost wrecked by wrong ideas as wel] as by 
wrong motives and desires, feel that it is a matter of 
little consequence that we shall at least try to fulfill 
Jesus’ declaration and promise, ‘“‘Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free?” Whatever 
your political preferences, can any sane man or woman 
study the record of that mad house called Washington 
during the past six months without some concern for 
the future welfare of every individual and every church 
in our beloved country? Let us freely admit that 
every measure that has been proposed, and every 
policy adopted or rejected, has been considered (if it 
has really been considered) with “the best of intentions.” 
Should not the history of the past twenty years (the 
World War, the “boom’’ the “depression,’’) teach 
us not merely that “Evil is wrought by want of 
thought,” but that ‘‘muddle-headed thinking” may 
present as great a menace to the welfare of the nation 
and the world as ever the designs of the most, evil- 
minded. Let us reverently pay our tribute of respect 
to those devout men and women who sought to know 
the truth, whatever it was, and to be loyal to | ee 
whatever personal cost, when they found it. Frag- 
mentary as their conceptions of the Christian religion 
often were, we owe them an unending debt of gratitude 
for their love of truth, and for the straight thinking 
that lifted such a weight of fear from the hearts of 
those who had lived in a state of perpetual terror 
because of the superstitions that had been taught them 
in the name of religion. 
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There is of course vastly more to the religion of 
Jesus than having a correct belief. Thomas a Kempis 


has aptly reminded us that if we want to know the > 


meaning of humility, for example, we must provide 
something more than a mere correct definition of it. 
“Tf thou knewest the whole Bible by heart, and the 
sayings of all the philosophers, what would it profit 
thee without the love of God and without grace?” 

It was inevitable that the age of theological con- 
troversy should pass and that more and more attention 
should be given to what Dr. Alexander calls ‘the 
deepening and complexifications of spiritual insight.’ 
And often it seems as if the deepest and truest insights 
to be found anywhere in the world are likely to be 
found in the heart of a child or in the lives of very 
simple and common people, who do not argue over- 
much about faith but simply live it in the most natural 
and straightforward way. ‘There were many such 
whose lives, which have been built into this Langdon 
church, many indeed whose modest lives of unassuming 
service have alone made possible the continuance of 
almost any of our churches, that have made a place 
for themselves in the communities where they were 
located. The faith of most of us goes back to persons— 
not merely the great Teacher and Leader of us all, but 
more often perhaps to those near and dear to us: a 
relative, neighbor or friend in whose lives we see 
reflected the spirit which caused one of our New 
England poets to write of his wife: 


She doeth little kindnesses 

Which most leave undone or despise. 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low-esteemed in her eyes. 

Blessing she is. God made her so. 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 


It is that spirit which has built our Universalist 
churches and which has kept them alive through the 
years. There is probably not one person honoring his 
or her ancestors here today whose memory does not 
go back to at Jeast one such person, the whole inner 
spirit of whose life has daily taught the real meaning 
of religion. Necessary as it is in this age of intellectual 
and moral confusion to know how to think clearly, 
and especially important as it is to have a correct 
standard of relative values, it is still true that only 
“he that loveth knoweth God, for God is Jove.” 

1 can still vividly recall the quiet smile on the 
face of Prof. William Lyon Phelps, who, though not an 
ordained minister, as I understand, I would personally 
rate as one of America’s greatest preachers. He was 
preaching in Paris many years ago to a congregation 
that not only filled the “American Church” in Rue de 
Berri to the doors, but people literally “sat at the feet”’ 
of this great teacher—scores of them all over the pulpit 
platform and steps. Quoting the words of Jesus, ‘‘Love 
your enemies,” Professor Phelps paused a moment and 
then said: ““Do you know, that is not so easy as it 
sounds! I often find it difficult to love my friends! And 
certainly I have trouble in loving the members of my 
own family at times.” 

Of course he did! We all do! 
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I cannot think that Mussolini is lovable as he 
announces that whatever the rest of the world thinks 
about it, he is going to compel one of the oldest Chris- 
tian nations in the world to yield to his ambitions or be 
ruthlessly destroyed. I cannot regard Hitler as lovable 
when he declares that the Jews must be driven out of 
Germany and the Catholics must abandon their faith 
and that Nordic paganism must take the place of the 
Christian religion. I cannot regard as lovable the 
kidnapers and brutal assaulters of young women, and 
the organized gangs of profiteers who would cheerfully 
turn America into one big gambling resort so long as 
they could fill their pockets by robbing the innocent 
and the poor. I cannot regard them as lovable people. 
But I believe we can and should love them in the sense 
in which Jesus loved them. The best way one. can 
express love for a thief is to call in the police and help 
personally, if necessary, to put that thief in jail. The 
best way to express love for those who have forgotten 
honesty and honor and all the finer, higher ideals of 
life, is to try to show them a better way. 

The cause of religion has suffered and the whole 
social welfare has suffered because religion has so often 
been presented as something weak, something easy and 
pleasant and lacking in strength and virility. Cn this 
Ancestor’s Day, as we recall those who had the grit 
and the determination and the persistence and the 
self-sacrifice to make America a nation fit to live in, 
let us also recall that the same Jesus who said: “By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples if ye 
have love one to another,”’ and also said to those who 
were exploiting the people for their own selfish ends: 
“Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites. 
How shall you escape the damnation of hell?” 

We face today a severer test of our whole Christian 
system than most of us have ever known. What are 
we going to do with this marvelous power over the 
material world that we have gained? Is it to be used to 
liberate people or to enslave them? What shall we do in 
the field of social or economic or international relations? 
Prepare for war? Or prepare for justice and good-will? 
That question is squarely before us as I speak here 
today. What is to be our ideal of life—self indulgence 
or worth-while achievement? As Harry Fosdick well 
observes, the old theological controversies of some of 
our ancestors, or even the more recent controversies, 
such as the so-called fundamentalist controversy, are 
just as important today, and no more so, as the ques- 
tion as to whether we shall or whether we shall not kick 
a dead lion. The real question is now what it has 
always been—what kind of life do you want to live in 
what kind of a world? And the heart of that question 
is still what it has always been—not ‘‘what do you 
want to get?” but “what do you want to give?”’ 

My oldest grandson, nine years old at the time, 
put the whole situation squarely up to me. He said: 
‘‘“Grandpa, why do so many people look so sad and 
discouraged and bewildered? Why can’t they all be 
happy and cheerful, like J am?” Then he waited a 
moment and added, ‘‘And what can we do about it?” 

I leave that question with you. 

Last Sunday morning as I stepped out of the 
elevator at my Brooklyn hotel and walked across to 
the news stand to get a morning paper in which I knew 
I would read of new atrocities and crimes in America 
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and Europe with new problems and threats from all 
over the world, I noticed a man whose face, furrowed 
deep with cares and perplexities, looked strangely 
familiar. Thinking it might be someone whom I had 
known in the seven years of my residence in that city, 
I smiled as cheerfully as I could in the terrific heat of 
that terrible day. I said to the man: “It’s a great life, 
Buddy, if you don’t weaken,’”’ and went on into the 
reading-room of the hotel. A few moments later I was 
surprised to see this man standing in front of me with 
tears in his eyes. “‘After all these years, you remember 
me! For that I cut your hair. Come!’ I went with him 
into the closed barber-shop of the hotel (it was Sunday) 
and while he performed the simple service he had 
offered to show his gratitude, he poured out bis very 
soul. He told me of the fortunes, good and not so good, 
of the children about whom I used to inquire when he 
was my barber years before. I heard about the good 
old mother in his native Palermo, about his own trials 
and troubles in a city where a million people are today 
on relief, but mostly about his pride and joy that some- 
one whom he used to know still remembered him. He 
refused to take the dollar I offered him, but did consent 
to take part of it for the children. But as for any pay 
for his own services, ““No, you are my friend. You 
remember me; for that I cut your hair.” 

As I left the hotel for a walk in that city of 
churches, nearly all of them ‘‘closed for the summer,” 


like my own in Concord, N. H., I thought of how Jesus, 
meeting his friends at that last supper, knelt down 
before them to wash their dusty feet, to show them 
how much he loved them. I found myself thinking that 
if Jesus, perhaps, had been an Italian instead of a 
Hebrew, and a barber instead of a carpenter, he might 
have said to those disciples: ““You are my friends. You 
remember me, though the world turns its back upon 
me; for that I cut your hair!’ Foot-washing, or hair- 
cutting, or the more pretentious forms of service called 
by whatever alphabetical names, what the world needs 
today is not merely economic theories and political 
plans for nation and world reorganization, but friends. 
We do need faith and we need hope—God knows how 
much we need these things to be lights for us in our 
darkness! But the greatest of all enduring qualities is 
still that spirit that preached so inspiring a sermon for 
me last Sunday morning—far more eloquent than any 
preachment I might have heard in any pulpit in that 
great city of churches: “You are my friend. You re- 
member me; for that I cut your hair!’’ 

God bless and strengthen those who are not 
waiting today for some wise one to settle all the social 
and economic and moral problems of the world, but 
who offer what they can offer, if it is no more than 
cutting somebody’s hair or washing somebody’s feet, 
to show that God’s love still lives in the hearts of His 
children. 


A Meditation for the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


XIII. Those Who Care 


number of slaves. Peter was sympathetic 
toward these serfs and wanted to see them 
set free. One day his father flew into a fit of anger 
and abused the serfs about the house; he cursed them 
and struck at them until the household was in terror. 
In order to prove his mastery he sent the butler to the 
police court where he was given one hundred lashes 
with a birch rod. 

During that dreadful day Peter was ashamed of 
his father. He felt that the whole burden of these 
injustices was on his back and he prayed that he might 
save the serfs from their misery. That night Peter took 
the butler’s hand and kissed it. The butler jerked his 
hand away and cried, “‘Let me alone; you, too, when 
you are grown up, will you not be just the same?” 
Peter cried, ‘No, never!” And he kept his word. 

From that day he lived to show that the serf had 
a soul as well as his master. Because he cared, his 
whole life was given to free the Russian masses, for as 
he said, “‘What right had I to these highest joys, when 
all around me was nothing but misery and struggle 
for a mouldy bit of bread? Knowledge is power. Men 
must know. 

“What if knowledge should become the possession 
of all? The masses want to know; they are willing to 
learn; they can learn.’””’ Kropotkin gave everything 
he had to teach the serfs about a higher life. He 
endured prison, exile and years of suffering because 
he cared for his fellowmen. Thousands of people 


around him accepted things as they were. Because 
Kropotkin cared he suffered; and because he cared he 
is still remembered. 


Prayer 

Our Father, we know we are Thy children, bound 
by a sacred vow with our brother, Jesus Christ, to 
bring the Kingdom of Love into the world. We are 
linked with Christ in a covenant that is inviolable, to 
care for all people, to serve and sacrifice for their 
welfare. We are by our Christian profession members 
of the society of those who care. O Father, drive home 
to our hearts the understanding that the gracious 
reign of Christ’s ideals can come only through the 
brave effort of those who care. 

Save us from living as hermits, as little minds, 
or half-grown Christians. We would be swept out into 
the current of Thy growing kingdom, where gigantic 
enterprises are in the making, where bold grapplings 
with old foes are in process, where conquering waters 
of life are carrying peace to the parched areas of the 
earth. Help us to lose ourselves in the divine force of 
friendliness that is sweeping about the world. Inspire 
us to send out in prayer and deed the leaven that is to 
transform mankind. 

Teach us, O God, to comprehend the soul of our 
religion in this simple practise of caring for our 
brothers! Let us never forget that to care is to love, 
and to love is to transform, and to transform is to 
build Thy kingdom upon the earth. Bring us, we 
beseech Thee, into the fellowship of those who care 
enough to suffer for mankind. Amen. 


eu 
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Old Methods in New Days’ 


David Nelson Beach 


R| HAVE been asked to speak here because the 
General Council of our Congregational 
Churches established a Council for Social 
Action when it met at Oberlin in June, 1934. 
Let me begin by suggesting the origin and significance 
of this new administrative unit in our denominational 
organization: 

The Council for Social Action is an attempt to 
translate certain ideas and ideals into the organic life 
of our churches. We believe these ideas and ideals 
belong to the great succession of the prophets. Jesus 
was proud to belong to that succession, he both ful- 
filled and furthered it. Across the centuries since, there 
have never been wanting followers of his whose words 
and lives have defied entrenched iniquity and obscure 
violence. St. Francis and Savonarolla, Hus and Wyclif, 
Calvin and Knox, John Robinson and George Fox, 
Cromwell and the Wesleys, Channing, and Whittier, 
Garrison and Beecher have successors within this 
century such as Graham Taylor and Jane Addams, 
Gladden, Rauschenbusch and Francis G. Peabody. 

The heritage of their influence is strong upon us. 
The suffering in the tangled turmoil about us and the 
stirring of their spirits have led to a deep ferment both 
without and within our fellowship. In 1913, a Com- 
mission of Social Service was set up by our National 
Council. Other commissions, notably one on Inter- 
national Peace, have labored and leavened. For nearly 
twenty years our Education Society has had a Depart- 
ment of Social Relations (similar, I judge, to a depart- 
ment in your own fellowship). A host of volunteers 
have flocked to committees in churches and associa- 
tions, in states and areas. Associations and state con- 
ferences have petitioned Congress and State Legisla- 
tures. Opinion has fluctuated, opposition has spoken 
as well as endorsement. Yet a leaven has been at work. 

All this wholesome ferment prepared the way for 
the signal administrative change in constituting our 
Council for Social Action more than a year ago. Prior 
to the sessions in Oberlin, there was a growing senti- 
ment for empowering and implementing this ferment, 
and specific proposals were advanced and discussed at 
length. During the session of the Council, a special 
committee heard all opinions, revised and modified 
schemes, and finally submitted the resulting plan to 
the legislative sessions of the Council. So thoroughly 
had the work been done that it was adopted without a 
single amendment—this was the first time in a genera- 
tion that a major policy had been voted without 
amendment. This action established the Council for 
Social Action, equal in status with our home boards 
and our foreign board. A budget was authorized which 
now stands at $40,000 (provided our churches con- 
tribute that much). Eighteen directors have been 
chosen. With the former staff of the Social Relation 
Department of the Education Society as a nucleus, a 
staff has been appointed. The Council for Social Action 
is now developing its three-fold program of research, 
education, and action. 


*Address at the Unitarian Conference at Ellsworth, Maine. 


The establishment of the Council for Social Action 
has been widely acclaimed. Just what did it mean? 
In July, 1934, the Christian Century declared it “the 
most daring and advanced conception of the Church 
to be avowed so far by a Protestant denomination.” 
Behind it the Century recognized the purpose to estab- 
lish ‘fa new species of moral and spiritual influence 
throughout our entire social order.’”’ This can be 
accomplished, so the Christian Century believes, by 
“placing (of) public issues under a new standard of 
moral appraisal.’”’ A later editorial pointed out that 
Congregationalism ‘‘has committed itself to the basic 
thesis that it is the proper business of the Christian 
Church to work for the christianizing of the social 
order.”’ The “former irresponsible contact with social 
problems has now been changed.”’ Our great mission- 
ary boards began as independent ventures of faith, and 
were later adopted by the denominations as expressing 
the normal ecclesiastical function of Christianity. And, 
similarly now, our Congregational churches accept the 
Christian ferment of reform and social leavening as 
part of the normal functioning of our whole fellowship. 

Such enthusiasm is gratifying, yet it remains to be 
seen whether we Congregationalists and our Council 
for Social Action will fulfil the promise of such exalted 
editorials. Your judgment of the probabilities will best 
be formed if I go on to discuss my given subject, ‘Old 
Methods for New Days,” especially as illustrated in 
connection with our Council for Social Action. 

In turning to this second part of my address, let 
us begin by a few suggestions as to the characteristic 
problems of these new days which enmesh us. Our 
corporate life is so tangled and complex that we shall 
naturally differ as to which groups of facts are most 
characteristic, yet I know you will bear with me as I 
select the ones which seem a propos to the field you 
have asked me to cover: 

On January 3 last, Federal Relief Administrator 
Hopkins stated in Chicago: That a sixth of the entire 
population of the United States was on relief. (Note, 
if you please, in March the FERA reported that 
20,440,000 were dependent upon federal relief); a fifth 
of all formerly employed workers were out of a job; a 
third of all our aged were dependent; two-fifths of all 
those on relief were children; nearly one-half of all 
Americans do not get proper medical care; millions 
of Americans live in homes little better than hovels; 
even in 1929, the annual earnings of 18,000,000 workers 
was under $1,000 apiece. 

If you say that some of these statements are only 
estimates, I must reply that I know nothing more 
disgraceful about our country than this, namely, that 
even today after six years of depression we do not know 
how many people are unemployed. What an indict- 
ment of a democracy—that we are not willing to know 
the dimensions of our problems. 

Most of us recognize that the quagmire in which 
we wallow is due, in part, to the aftermaths of the 
great war of twenty years ago. Yet today we are 
already in an armament race, formally recognized in 
army and aviation and only waiting}jfor the lapse of 
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the Washington Treaties to begin anew in navies. And 
our own nation—recognized as peculiarly defended by 
its continental size and ocean frontiers—is spending 
more for armaments than any other nation in the 
world. The current appropriations are $614,132,000 
for the navy and $344,987,000 for the army, a tidy total 


of $959,119,000 in all. Thank God there is still a strong” 


“will-for-peace” in the world. But this armament race 
represents a growing reversal of that will-for-peace. 
The great munitions industry is hard at work foment- 
ing ill-will to secure greater appropriations. Great 
armament budgets are a measure of fear, suspicion, 
hatred, passionate prejudice. Every such armament 
race in the past has issued in war. It requires more 
credulity than I possess to close my eyes to the plain 
meaning of the present race which has engulfed us. 

These and many like facts are typical of the new 
days about us. What interpretations are men putting 
upon such facts? 

Broadly speaking, these interpretations are of 
three sorts. Let us state them by likening civilization 
to a sick patient, and the three views as three types of 
diagnosis: 

First, men diagnose our troubles as a severe boil 
on the neck. It is painful. We sleep restlessly, stirred 
both by pain and fever. Yet the diagnosis is of only a 
superficial disease. Quiet, rest, careful poulticing, time, 
will completely cure the patient. 

Such a diagnosis may be recognized in the shouts 
of “recovery but no reform.’ It is a thoroughly under- 
standable position. It is doubtful if it is adequate. For 
example, it disregards any probability of a run-down 
or anaemic condition predisposing to boils. It is not 
concerned with the certainty that somewhere in the 
body politic there must be a serious focal infection, of 
which boils, or low blood count, or flaccid general 
condition are merely symptoms. Probably that is the 
ultimate objection to the recovery-without-reform 
school of social medicine—that it treats the symptoms 
rather than the disease. 

The second school of physicians is prone to say: 
“T have always told you that such symptoms are just 
what you must expect from a system breaking down 
from an incurable social cancer. That cancer is gnaw- 
ing at the vitals of society. If ever there was a time for 
operations or radium treatment, that time is past. 
Preach your religion, if you wish, for it is a good opiate 
for the patient. But there is no cure.” 

This group says, ““Recovery may come as a feverish 
surge of speculation, but it is bound to be transitory. 
Reform is only a hopeless dream. With the death of the 
patient we may expect a social revolution.” This 
revolution school of thought we find in those who have 
lost their nerve, and others who have accepted extreme 
Marxianism or communism. 

There is a third school of social medicine. The boil 
in the neck is what must be expected when society is 
seriously sick. Naturally this symptom (like unem- 
ployment) requires the most careful care, but we should 
not be content by mere nursing and watchful waiting. 
We must study and discover the focal infection and 
center of the disease. 

From this viewpoint, society is like a patient 
suffering from diabetes, suffering agonies from too 
much easy sweets—such as the profits from monopo- 


listic manipulations, land and stock speculations, and 
the other curiosities of the recent “New Fra” of busi- 
ness mismanagement. It is not improbable that there 
may be stones in the gall bladder which require an 
operation—like the dreadful involvements of our 
present war system. The diet has been deficient; ade- 
quate proteins were lacking—body building proteins 
of human service; scorbutic symptoms suggest a lack 
of vitamines—vitamines of unselfish planning, far- 
sighted coordination and cooperation. The patient is 
also highly neurotic; it is constantly haunted by night- 
mares of nationalism, which drive it to folly; it has a 
morbid fear of its neighbors, a fear which has dictated 
high walls, barred windows, expensive guards, gas 
protection, machine guns, and other symptoms of 
mania and Mars. Obviously such a patient needs long, 
wise, patient, and profound treatments, however 
sturdy its constitution! 

This third viewpoint may well be termed the 
reform school of medicine. In using this phrase I do 
not mean that its adherents are proponents of all or 
even any of the shibboleths of the ‘““New Deal.” It has 
no ready-made diagnosis or prescriptions. It is more 
eager for study than for appropriations. Eut it is alto- 
gether certain that real diagnosis must precede pre- 
scription; and that both must precede cure and a 
return to corporate health. 

I hardly need to add that it is this third school 
outlook which has produced our Congregational 
Council for Social Action. We who have been inter- 
ested in it (1 believe I have a right to speak for our 
viewpoint aS my name was included among the 
sponsors who recommended the Council for Social 
Action to our General Council) have suffered from 
and with the disorders of our day. Our souls have been 
scarred by the war, and made humble and generous by 
ministering in differing ways to the impoverished, the 
cheated, the unemployed, the shell-shocked and sys- 
tem-shocked victims of war and depression. We be- 
lieve society is really sick. And that a sick society can 
not be dismissed by ready formulas or glib generalities. 

For ourselves, and in and through the Council for 
Social Action we propose ‘Old Methods for New 
Days.” Let us therefore now consider what these old 
and time-tried methods are, and how they may be 
applied in the exigencies of these new days: 

The first methcd is research. It is a very ancient 
method. Study, understanding, insight, diagnosis are 
its synonyms. ; 

Take the problem of slavery, which occupied so 
much of the stage a hundred years ago. It was vener- 
able, age-sanctioned, custom-commended institution. 
Supporting it were economic privilege, the passions of 
pride and race, a culture in which it was basic, a con- 
stitution in which it was recognized, accepted, and 
intrenched. It was studied. Men examined its warrant 
in the scriptures, its economic wastefulness, its social 
and spiritual menace, its octopus outreach for new 
territories, new votes in Congress, new protection as it 
spread. Channing and Beecher preached about it, 
Whittier and Longfellow wrote poetry about it. 
Lincoln brooded upon it and the traditions of freedom 
which were entwined with it in the constitution. 
England freed the slaves in her colonies. Livingstone 
tried to stop the slave trade at its sources. Finally the. 
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Emancipation Proclamation and the XIII, XIV, and 
XV Amendments were laws of the land. I have told 
you the whole cycle in outline, but remember that it 
began with research. It continued as study and edu- 
cation, until at length it became an idea whose hour 
of destiny had struck. 

Here beside me is a little pamphlet, written and 
printed by our Council for Social Action, dealing with 
the essential facts of the collapse of the Insull Empire. 
It is fair, candid, factual, searching. Like Berle and 
Means’ great book on ‘‘The Modern Corporation,” it 
appraises a legal creation, the modern corporation, its 
usefulness and its abuses. There emerges the picture of 
legal procedure, entirely within the law, which makes 
the old shell-game at a circus look like the awkward 
blunder of alout . . . . Just what we shall do with the 
tool which we call a corporation I cannot tell. But we 
must do something for weal or woe. And before we do 
anything there must be research. 

Take another typical problem, the relation of 
wage-rates and unemployment. Some months ago, I 
wes talking with the head of a $50,000,000 mutual 
savings bank. We were exploring our judgments about 
the depression. He advanced the opinion that wages 
had been far too high from 1921-1929. To justify this 
conclusion he cited hour rates paid to carpenters and 
plumbers. You have heard, as he had, of rates of $1.25 
per hour, $10.00 a day, $55.00 for a 44-hour week; 
$2,750 for a 50-week year. I asked how many such men 
had 50 44-hour weeks during a given year. He did not 
know. Now I had seen several competent studies in 
the matter; they reported that even such a high hour 
rate did not yield large monthly or annual incomes to 
any considerable number of laborers. Other studies 
report similar findings for coal miners, mill-operatives, 
and other large groups in our industrial population. 
Yet here was a bank president, probably one of the 
fifty most influential business leaders in a great metrop- 
olis, reasoning from data which seemed to me utterly 
inadequate. (Cf course, I know some of you probably 
agree with the comment, that I have had dinned in my 
ears so often, that I, as a minister, can know nothing 
about business. ) 

Yet here is information needed, honest, unbiased, 
reliable. Only research can provide it and make it 
accessible. It is an intricate field, but it is a wise elec- 
torate and a wise church fellowship which loves facts. 
Take the problem of machinery and its relation 
to unemployment. We might almost summon some 
technocrats from their tomb of oblivion! I remember 
figures in 1929 (B. C., before the crash, mind you) 
indicating that technical improvements and automatic 
machinery had enabled industry to produce about 
20 percent more in 1928 than in 1921 while employing 
10 percent fewer laborers. Miss Perkins, then of 
Albany and now of Washington, came to Portland to 
tell us Congregationalists in 1931 that across New York 
state from 1927 to 1929 the machine was displacing 
labor, and lowering the scale of pay as well. Perhars 
you remember the information widely quoted a year 
or so ago, that in 1931 the labor cost of an automobile 
door for a certain car had been about $1.30, while by 
1934 it had dropped to 29 cents. Technocrats or no 
technocrats, for this problem we need research and 
understanding. 


One word more about research—it must be 
Christian. There are many viewpoints from which we 
may view the human scene, and each one means a 
different interpretation of the view. It might be a 
financial report, dealing only with figures, profits and 
losses, income and capital. It might be a chamber 
of commerce report and deal with bank clearing, 
factory sites and bigger and better Bloomfields—- 
as though bigger and better ever were really synony- 
mous! It might be a Marxist report couched solely in 
terms of class strife; or a communist report trumpeting 
world revolution. I contend it ought to be a Christian 
report based on Christian research; that is, it ought to 
be based upon the dignity and worth of men, women, 
and children, and how each event or influence tended 
to impoverish or enrich their bodies, minds, and spirits. 
Ultimately the fate of America—of any nation for that 
matter, and of the world—is decided by the character 
and intelligence, the industry and unselfishness of its 
citizens. Report to us on this, and we shall know and 
mould our destiny. 


Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


Remember Dives and Lazarus. Beware of covetous- 
ness! 

The second method, time-tested and successful, is 
education. 

Education needs materials, and the Council for 
Social Action is preparing material and pamphlets. 
Our Council for Social Action does not have a monop- 
oly of wisdom, and we are cooperating with you and 
other denominational agencies, and with the Federal 
Council in providing such materials. 

These materials will deal with two phases of our 
social problems: the intricate details of specific social, 
economic, racial and national situations; and also the 
seminal principles and insights which the great pro- 
phetic tradition and the teachings of Jesus provide for 
all who would transform and moralize our chaotic 
civilization. 

Such materials are useless unless they are used. 
This means the development of the best methods for 
interesting all of us, old and young, and the promotion 
of groups who shall grow both informed and wise. An 
endless and yet a certain task. 

This fall, for example, we Congregationalists shall 
share in a “‘Peace Plebiscite.” Here are five attitudes 
which various people may take in the event of another 
war: 

I believe that I can contribute to the cause of 
peace:(1) by bearing arms in or otherwise supporting 
any war declared by my government; (2) by bearing 
arms in or otherwise supporting a war declared by my 
government against any nation which by international 
action has been adjudged to be an aggressor; (3) by 
bearing arms in or otherwise supporting a war declared 
by my government, only as a last resort after the 
government has exhausted all peaceable means of 
settlement; (4) by bearing arms in or otherwise sup- 
porting a war declared by my government, only in 
defense of American territory against attack; (5) by 
refusing to bear arms in and by otherwise opposing any 
war declared by my government. There are statements 
from those who hold them. Other materials are avail- 
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able to further a study of them. Here is an occasion for 
thorough and conscientious thought in which we may 
bring a deeply-rooted human institution, war, before 
the bar of moral appraisal. In the process we must 
understand the true function of government and the 
true nature of patriotism. Why not share this oppor- 
tunity with us? 

And so we come to the third method, action. 

This means, of course, the familiar methods by 
which public opinion is made articulate and effective 
both in political action and social usage. It does not 
mean that we propose another lobby in Washington, 
though we shall sign petitions and write letters. It does 
not mean a board of censorship, even for the movies. 
It does mean real action to incarnate the ideas and 
ideals of the kingdom of God in homes, shops, neighbor- 
hoods, stores, banks, directors’ rooms, legislatures, 
life. 

Do not forget the sequence—research, education, 
and then action. Ruskin writes of a certain church 
that, after the Dominicans had preached there for 
seventy-five years, things happened in Florence. You 
know what he meant, what Christianity always means, 
changed men, changed homes, changed schools, 
changed usage, changed customs, life transfigured. 
We must learn God’s patience: first the seed, then the 
blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear! 

Sometimes I fear that we shall not have time for 
this deep-rooted, rich-eared, full-ripened action. My 
mind runs back to 1920, when we were debating the 
League of Nations and our membership in it. I should 
like to repeat two observations I made at that time: 
first, that we needed to enter the League in order to 
educate ourselves as a great world power; second, that 
the world had till 1935 to organize for peace. We chose 


isolation instead of education. And for three years the 
world has been filled with the rattle of armaments and 
the rumblings of gathering conflict. In no small part 
our present condition is due to the fact that our influ- 
ence in world affairs has been often absent in other 
cases either too tardy or too trivial to avail. Whatever 
the reasons, a golden opportunity has slipped by never 
to return. If we heed the Cassandras of gloom, we have 
not many years before another major war will sweep 
the world with a holocaust of horror, mass murder, 
disjointed commerce, inflated currencies, cruelty, 
starved millions, floods of propaganda swallowing up 
the flame of truth, hatred, terror, perhaps a major 
plague and the suicide of civilization. Should all this 
occur, what of our little Council for Social Action and 
the larger responsibilities of the Christian Church? 
Christianity has outlived other civilizations. If it is to 
survive this one, its convictions must be clarified, its 
character purged, that it may bear its witness to truth, 
its testimony of forgiveness. Another war will be made 
by nationalism-in-the-name-of-patriotism. Of such 
patriotism Christianity might use words like Edith 
Cavell’s: “Such patriotism is not enough. We must 
have no hatred or malice for anyone.’”’ When we are 
in doubt about the extent of God’s judgments upon our 
follies and sins, we must gird ourselves to bear such 
testimony. 

Usually I am buoyed by hope. I envisage some- 
thing such like Ruskin’s seventy-five years of research, 
education, and action. Gradually the confusion about 
us will dissolve into the simple, central issues with 
which we are really concerned. For these issues the 
luminous insights of Jesus will hold in double power 
the very essence of lofty wisdom and the utmost of 
practical prescription. 


Comment from Canton 


III. 


Meditation on the Profit Motive 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


praca W subjects of human concern have been 
F@4) obscured by so much romantic nonsense as 
RN 9} has the “profit motive.’ Writers and 

preachers have been advocating the ‘“‘aboli- 
tion of the profit motive’? with increasing abandon 
these latter years. Man is an acquisitive animal with 
insistent material needs. The acquisitive urge cannot 
be destroyed, and the needs must be met if he is to 
survive. The defenders of the profit motive, however, 
also obscure the real issue by merely pointing this out, 
saying with finality, ““We are all motivated by the urge 
for gain” and then assuming that there the matter 
rests. 

A well known economist whose ponderous tomes 
were standard texts in colleges a few years ago says 
of profits, ‘Only that amount which is over and above 
Interest on the owners’ capital should be regarded 
strictly as business profits.’”’ If so strictly regarded one 
must admit that there hasn’t been so very, very much 
profit in many businesses these last few years. But 
what of the years before, or the generations leading up 
to our present? In those years are stories of vast land 
grabs that made men fabulously wealthy. Those years 
also witnessed the sly acquisition of vast natural re- 
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sources that created a few multi-millionaires, and 
exploitation of those resources that created thousands 
of poverty stricken wretches and hundreds of miserable 
slums. Is this radical agitation? No, it is simply a 
condensed statement of what may be read in any well 
documented history of these United States. Even our 
recent years have brought their revelation of great 
bonuses for the few while the many were starving. 

In the wave of reaction which is probably just 
ahead we are likely to forget these things. Our na- 
tional mind set is still predominately in favor of un- 
disciplined, free-for-all expression of the profit motive. 
The other day a man was released from an insane 
asylum in Illinois where he’had been confined against 
his will. Since 1930 this man had made $75,000 in stock 
speculation. The judge sitting on the case is said to 
have remarked that, “No man can make that much 
money these days on the stock market and be insane.” 
Here is a man who built up a fortune by shrewd jug- 
gling of short time investments. He contributed not 
one iota to the productive processes of society. In the 
pleasant pastime of financial volley ball he and his 
brokers piled up a huge score at the expense of society. 
Yet this man is the object of congratulatory comment 
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all over the land, and the object of envious admiration 
of thousands who would be like him. A people that so 
regard such an incident need to develop a distinction 
between intellectual and moral sanity. It seems obvi- 
ous that we have not yet developed that distinction. 
We are all of us just about as sane or as insane as the 
gentleman from Illinois in this respect. We aren’t 
much disposed really to set about the business of 
reforming our expression of the profit motive. 

But do we need reform of the profit motive? Do 
we need to discipline this old acquisitive urge after all? 
Listen to Chief of the United States Biological Survey 
_ Darling. Speaking at the fiftieth anniversary of the 

conservation movement in New York State, Mr. 
Darling said, ‘“‘While conservation galore is being 
applied to a few thousand acres here and there, civili- 
zation’s mange is eating away nature’s epidermis and 
rapidly reducing the great body of our country to 
deserts.” If this is so well known (for other author- 
ities agree), why isn’t the country aroused and doing 
a real job on conservation? Mr. Darling gave the 
answer when he pointed out that “all conservation 
arguments fail when they meet up with a money- 
making promotion scheme.”’ The whole history of the 


Williamstown Institute 
Stanley I 


AA THOLICS, Jews and Protestants, the coun- 
1 (¥4)| try over, can be proud of the contributions 
: S| which their own representatives made at the 
Bime2)} = \Villiamstown Institute of Human Relations, 
held recently at Williams College. We do not know of 
any other large conference which has ever brought 
together Jews, Catholics and Protestants on absolutely 
equal terms with the purpose of creating better inter- 
faith relationships so constructive, yet at the same 
time so open, frank and determined to get at the real 
issues of division, irritation and persecution. The six 
hundred and eighty members of this Institute, while 
forsaking not a single cardinal principle of their own 
religion, did however, feel bound together in a common 
task of combating the forces of nationalism, secularism, 
intolerance and materialism, which are just now in- 
creasing at an alarming pace. The results of this 
experiment were positive, rather than negative. 

This conference was, in a real sense, a huge labora- 
tory of human relations. In fact, it represented, in 
epitome, the problems, crises, issues and status of these 
religious bodies the world around. There were assem- 
bled here men and women of divergent views, leaders 
with their own particular philosophy of religion and 
life, yet still human beings, brothers in a common 
cause, who were more interested in their mutual 
problems and common tasks than in their respective 
differences. 

These differences could not be overlooked or for- 
gotten at Williamstown; they forced themselves to the 
front even in the face of the conciliatory purpose of the 
Institute. At times emotions were deeply stirred and 
tempers got out of control. Jews, Catholics and Prot- 
estants realized that there are fundamental religious 
differences among them, differences which are inherent 
in their faiths and therefore differences which cannot 


development of our natural resources verifies that 
statement. 

American brewers are reported to be disappointed 
over the low sales of beer. According to the American 
Business Men’s Research Foundation the brewers are 
going to do something to improve their situation. 
Quoting Schuyler Patterson, a publicity agent for a 
brewers’ association, the Foundation says that: 

The plans are prompted by the fact that beer sales 
since legalization in April, 1938, are 100,000,000 barrels 

less than might have been expected if the pre-prohibition 

consumption rate had even been equaled in 1983-’34-’35. 

It is therefore proposed (1) to capture the patronage 

and make beer addicts of 36,000,000 young men and 

women who have come to the age of eighteen since 1918; 

and (2) launch an immediate drive for a larger propor- 

tion of what the brewer spokesman calls the ‘‘diversion 

dollar.” 
The Brewers’ Association asserts that the only way 

to achieve an annual 50,000,000-barrel boost in beer 

sales is to put beer into the picture of every social and 

recreative activity of the American people, especially 
those of youth. 

Well, now, do we or do we not need to reform t 
present usages of the profit motive? 


of Human Relations 
Stuber 


be compromised. Yet it should be emphasized that 
not once during the whole conference was there any 
attempt to convert a Protestant to Catholicism, a Jew 
to Christianity, or vice versa. Each stated his position 
openly, frankly and rather proudly. There was, never- 
theless, not the slightest degree of intolerance. Earnest- 
ness was there, but not bitterness. 

The Institute was based upon recognition of the 
fact that while fundamental religious differences must 
remain, mutual understanding and a working coopera- 
tion can be established in spite of them. It can be truly 
said that religious convictions were deepened here; that 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants not only left the dis- 
cussions and round tables with a higher respect for the 
beliefs of other faiths, but with a deeper regard for 
their own faith. 

As the conference moved forward, dealing with 
the tensions and issues among the inter-faith groups, 
it was discovered that intolerance and persecution 
today are not based primarily upon religious differ- 
ences, but upon social, racial and economic factors. 
Even historical events—outside the bounds of religion 
—were found to be contributing factors in the present 
persecution. 

In a word, human relations, it was recognized, 
cannot be separated from the larger economic and 
social issues which face the world today. Nationalism, 
the totalitarian state, dictatorship, the secular or ma- 
terialistic mind, these are the forces which are rising up 
in the spirit of intolerance and persecution. This is as 
true in Mexico and Germany as it is in Russia. Today 
there is a general drive against all religion, even against 
belief in God, which puts Catholics, Jews and Protes- 
tants into the same boat. Because these religious faiths 
believe in God, because they accept a social and eco- 
nomic philosophy built around the principles of the 
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brotherhood of man and the rights and sanctity of the 
human soul, they are bitterly persecuted by those 
who know not God and who care little about the rights 
of individual men. 

Personal freedom and religious liberty, these are 
in danger of annihilation. Diabolical forces which 
blatantly deny and repudiate all divine and spiritual 
powers are today placing social and economic sanctions 
(in the realm of force) upon all religious bodies. They 
are at war with all religion. They want to outmode 
God. In their blindness and ignorance they seem to 
think that religion can be uprooted and destroyed by 
physical persecution. This, the members of the insti- 
tute knew, is the greatest of all illusions. Because true 
religion is grounded in the essential realities of the 
universe it cannot be destroyed by any power or forces, 
but will last on, out-living the current trend of intoler- 


- ance and destruction. 


Again and again the speakers called for the cham- 
pionship of individual freedom and religious liberty 
by religious bodies. Important conflicts were admitted. 
High principles, religious sincerity, moral living—all 


controlled and motivated by the spirit of love—were 
urged in almost every address. 

But this does not mean that this was a gathering 
of soft soapers. Quite the opposite. Real issues were 
dealt with at Williamstown. Great pains were taken to 
get at the heart of current problems. Strong men made 
strong statements and an atmosphere of utter frank- 
ness surrounded all of the sessions. This frankness 
penetrated deep into the consciences of outstanding 
leaders and developed startling confessions. Protes- 
tants confessed some dangerous tendencies to tie more 
or less to the cause of nationalism; Jews confessed 
points of irritation which some of their people exhibit; 
Catholics confessed that there are some “‘bad Catho-. 
lics.”’ Such confessionals were not only good for the 
souls of the members present, but did much to bring 
the inter-faith groups into a spirit of mutual aid. Here 
the faiths united and remained so until the end. As one 
Catholic put it: “Che conference is divided only in the 
newspapers. Certainly no Catholic group has any 
intention of bolting the institute. We are for it and 
will remain with it to the end.” 


The Negro Studies War Some More 


Rayford W. Logan 


Be INCE war is now imminent, a very pertinent 
4 Sql question needs to be brought out into the 
open. What should be the attitude of black 
men toward another World War? I, for one, 
am convinced that it is the best thing that can happen 
for 200,000,000 black men. Of course, the immediate 
denunciation of that statement will be well nigh uni- 
versal, as universal in fact, as the subjugation of black 
men. Let us examine the reasons for this, at first sight, 
brutal belief. 

They are summed up in a fact and a deduction 
from that fact. The fact is this: Nowhere in the 
world is there an intelligent governmental policy that 
has even a long-range plan to keep black men other than 
subjects or inferior citizens. This policy is ignobly 
enshrined in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
itself. From the negative point of view, as is well 
known, Woodrow Wilson prevented the inclusion in it 
of a stipulation for the equality of races. But, in addi- 
tion, Article XXII, which established the Mandate 
System, flatly declared that the natives of the man- 
dated areas of Africa would never be ready to ‘“‘stand 
alone.’”’ This supposedly great instrument for the pro- 
motion of peace and human welfare sanctions, then, 
the perpetual tutelage of black men. Nor is that all. 
The desire implicit in this same article to accord to the 
inhabitants of the mandated areas better treatment 
than those in the colonies received, has failed as com- 
pletely as has the machinery to enforce the pacific 
settlement of international disputes. Whether a new 
war comes or not, Negroes should demand, therefore, 
a scrapping of Article X XII of the League of Nations. 
It would be better for a new international document 
to be silent than for it to proclaim the dictum of the 
eternal inferiority of the black races. 

_ Further evidence of the application of this policy 
is seen on all sides. In our own country, even under the 
New Deal and even under a President whose personal 


attitude on the race question is loftier than that of most 
of his predecessors, the Negro is relegated to his tra- 
ditional inferior place. An investigation conducted by 
the Negro Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity revealed the 
amazing fact that of more than 55,000 unclassified 
positions in the various new federal agencies, con- 
siderably fewer than 500 were given to Negroes—and 
almost all of these positions were in the lowest grade 
such as messengers and janitors. If one-tenth of the 
population of a country gets one-hundredth of new 
positions created by the federal government, what 
progress can be expected of that submerged tenth? 
The cheating of Negro share-croppers and tenant 
farmers is so notorious that even the fair-minded 
Secretary of Agriculture is afraid to publish the results 
of a government investigator. In spite of considerable 
improvement in the education of Negro children in the 
South, the per-capita expenditure in 1930 for white 
children there was almost four times that for colored 
children. The governor of Georgia nullified the mini- 
mum wage established by Federal enactment because 
that minimum, according to the governor, was too 
high for Negroes to receive. During the World War 
Negro officers commanded some colored troops, but in 
peace time not one colored officer has been assigned 
to Civilian Conservation Corps camps. The New 
Social Security Act, whether by design or not, excludes 
nearly all Negroes from the benefits of the federal old- 
age insurance. Without being pessimistic any compe- 
tent observer must be convinced that in the American 
democracy the Negro still has no rights that the white 
man is bound to respect. The Negro is still merely a 
recipient of small favors. He should be thankful that 
he is not treated worse than he is. 

Recent events in Kenya, just to the south of 
Abyssinia, throw additional light upon the present 
attitude of the dominant white powers toward their 
colored subjects. The 20,000 whites in Kenya had 
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taken so much arable land from the natives that a few 
years ago the vaunted Anglo-Saxon sense of fair play 
cried, ‘“Enough!”’ The English government, as a con- 
sequence, proclaimed that no more land would be 
taken from the natives except for public purposes and 
in return for adequate compensation. Soon thereafter 
gold was discovered on this very land that was not 
to be alienated. After much vacillation the English 
cabinet finally decided that incoming white miners 
should have this land because it was being taken only 
“temporarily.” In other words, after the wealth had 
been extracted the tribesmen would be allowed to 
graze their cattle in the abandoned mine shafts. A 
recent uprising attributed to religious fanatics is, 
therefore, a shallow effort to hide this broken promise. 

But the Union of South Africa is the real ‘Hell 
Hole of Creation.”’ Francis Miller, Secretary of the 
Foreign Policy Association, recently stated that the 
plight of the Negro in the Southern states of the United 
States seems rosy when compared with that of the 
natives in the Union of South Africa. Six years ago the 
campaign issue of the Nationalists was the necessity 
for preventing a “‘sea of black’’ of 5,000,000 natives 
from engulfing 1,500,000 whites. Today, this is no 
longer an issue. Even in 1929 it was denied that 
General Smuts, the former leader of the opposition 
South African Party, had ever shaken hands with a 
colored man or that he had ever received a bouquet of 
flowers from a delegation of colored women. It is not 
surprising then that the renowned ‘‘Liberal’’ General 
Smuts should now have joined with the Nationalist 
General Hertzog in his policy of repression. 

Until recently there were three areas in Africa in 
which the natives were relatively well-treated. These 
were Bechuanaland, Swaziland, and Basutoland. But 
in June of this year the English government turned 
these 750,000 people over to South Africa. If Palestine 
were given to Adolph Hitler’s Germany, a greater crime 
would not be committed. 

Southern ‘‘missionaries,’’ not content with many 
conversions in the North to the gospel of race discrimi- 
nation, for years have been seeking to have Negroes 
“‘Jim-crowed” in European countries where a colored 
man was formerly assured of hospitable treatment. 
England has largely succumbed to these tireless efforts. 
France, since she must rely on her black soldiers in the 
event of war with Germany, has not completely yielded. 
But here is an illuminating incident. A distinguished 
brown-skinned colored professor was refused passage 
on a ship of the French line because, he was told, a 
large number of Americans were traveling on that ship. 
He was given passage on another ship of the same line 
on which, presumably, not so many Americans were 
traveling. The American Colombian Line last summer 
refused first-class passage to a mulatto college pro- 
fessor and his wife, although the first port of call is the 
black republic of Haiti. The same line tries to make 
white passengers travel first-class in order to maintain 
“white supremacy.”’ Mussolini’s rantings against the 
black peoples, similar to that of Cole Blease, Pitchfork 
Ben Tillman or Tom Heflin, has created a new area in 
which Negroes will not care to travel. Educated, cul- 
tured, and wealthy Negroes constantly discover new 
refined niceties to remind them that their lowly status 
is not only national but international. The brother- 


hood of man is a myth as far as they are concerned. 

In view of these facts, which are only a few of 
those that might be presented, this deduction seems 
inescapable. Nothing short of a considerable weakening 
of the white races by war will, I am afraid, bring any 
appreciable improvement of the Negro’s status. In thus 
looking upon war between the white powers as a 
solution for his problems, the Negro has the support 
of a long American precedent. America’s early states- 
men constantly declared: ‘““Europe’s distress is Amer- 
ica’s gain.” Our policy of no entangling and of no 
permanent alliances sprang from the cold calculation 
of Washington and Hamilton that the warring powers 
would have to buy their supplies from the neutral 
United States. Our commerce, indeed, grew several 
fold during the Napoleonic Wars. And when our at- 
tempt to profit from Europe’s distress finally drove us 
into war with England, the contest was a no-decision 
bout because England was still trying to crush Na- 
poleon. In the meanwhile, we had picked up as imme- 
diate by-products of Europe’s distress the Louisiana 
Territory and the West Florida. Territory. The desire 
expressed by some English statesmen to stifle ‘‘the 
infant in the cradle” had failed because, in part, of the 
nourishment the child received from Europe’s wars. 

The Negro should, therefore, change his song from 
“Ain’t goin’ to study war no more” to “‘Let’s see 
what we can get out of a war.”” Negroes, in fact, should 
begin now to plan for a new Pan-African Congress like 
that originated by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois after the 
World War. Wise statesmen of the dominant white 
powers might also consider a world congress to adopt a 
long-range policy looking to the elevation of black men 
to the status of other human beings. Four hundred 
years is long enough to keep any race in subjection. 

* * * 


TO BE OR NOT TO BE 
Mary A. Clarke 


‘°Tis Heaven itself that points out an Hereafter.”’ 
—Cato, Act IV, Se. 4. 


It is appalling to note the ease with which many people 
“shufHle off this mortal coil’’ during the depression. It is generally 
assumed that all people love life, no matter what trouble comes; 
but statistics and the daily press prove that many perfectly sane 
human beings have no natural stronghold on life or any great 
desire to live when adversity or sickness comes. If ill they say, 
“Oh, it is too much trouble to live.” If financial losess come, they 
write a note saying, s‘there is no other way out.”” They seem to 
have no thought of their relation to a Supreme Being, their 
Maker and Heavenly Father, who fashioned them and put within 
their bodies a soul designed for everlasting life the joys of which 
are not yet revealed to us. 

No doubt the impulse for self-destruction has come to all in 
some critical time of life, most frequently in youth and in old age. 
The human consequences of the act are most regrettable. Take, 
for instance, as a recent case, that of the young man who motored 
from California with four young girls, all relatives, and destroyed 
them all and himseif,in some inexplicable way, on a Pennsylvania 
mountain-side, because no work was to be had and funds were 
exhausted. By all accounts these young girls were healthy, at- 
tractive, sensible, and well-behaved; many people would have 
befriended and cared for them had their necessity been made 
known, even to the police of the cities they passed through. God 
made them for life, designed them potentially for wifehood and 
motherhood. Who shall say in casting up the possibilities of 
their lives what this loss meant to the state and country? 

Another, the cases of the two younz women so dogged'y de- 
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termined to throw themselves from an airplane because of the 
tragic death of their sweethearts. So, too, the aged couple who 
recently destroyed themselves in a Home for Incurables. The 
wife was receiving the best of care, the man was only sixty-nine 
years old, each had a sum of money sufficient to bury them, 
at least; yet in a moment of desperation both were gone. 

In connection with this thought of the potentialities of life, 
we recall the case of Sir Isaac Newton, born so feeble and puny 
that the country women gathered for the birth, threw the little 
body out into a dooryard to die. A kind-hearted neighbor, coming 
to help the mother, saw the little waif, picked it up, warmed and 
fed it, gave tender care. The child lived and throve, and the world 
was enriched by the life and discoveries of this great scientist who 
gave to us the law. of gravitation, was the finest mathematician 
ever known, and lived to be eighty-five years old. 

Lyman Beecher, too, father of Harriet Beecher Stowe and her 
brother, Henry Ward Beecher, was so frail at birth that the 
neighbors who cared for his mother decided he could not live and 
actually wrapped him up and laid him aside as not worth dressing. 
Later somebody looked at the little bundle and discovered the 
tiny baby was alive, so he was taken care of, and lived to be the 
father of a large and gifted family.* 

In our own experience occurred the following: A woman of 
happy and loving temperament outlived her family of six brothers 
and four sisters—all unlike in characteristics and physique but 
united by a mighty love—then multiplied sorrows, heavy re- 
verses, and other troubles fell upon her. She told a saintly clergy- 
man she felt her work was done, she could not go on, and asked 
whether he thought God would fail to forgive her if she should 
just slip out of life. He answered, “No, I think God would forgive 
it, situated as you are.”” Then she asked whether he thought God 
would debar her from entering Heaven to be re-united with those 
she loved. His answer was, ‘‘No, I think God would receive you 
into Heaven, but you must remember that forever, throughout 
eternity, you would have to bear in your heart the remembrance 
that you had not been patient, that you wou!d not wait for God to 
unfold His plans for you, would not wait for Him to take care of 
you in His own way, but you had rushed boldly into His presence, 
uncalled and unannounced. How would you like this?”’ She did 
not think she could bear it to be uninvited and unwelcome. 

This should be a sufficient deterrent for all who feel they 
cannot live. Somewhere, always, are kindly human hearts to 
help us bear what seems unbearable. And we may always hope 
that in the other world we shall find the perfect fruition of all that 
has been a disappointment here. No evil may enter there. Only 
the good can find a place. No matter how small and puny our 
souls may be at the moment of death, in the hereafter they will 
grow and expand into all that God designed us to be on earth, 
all that we have failed to be; in His own time and way we shall 
be made perfect, and do His work as glorified beings, as minister- 
ing spirits, such as Jesus was when he went, after his death on the 
cross, and visited the spirits in prison. 


*(Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe.) 


* * * 


OPEN-AIR SERVICES IN THE ALPS 


Sermons on the Mount are still a much cherished custom in 
various Swiss Alpine districts, and the lovely Gastern valley above 
Kandersteg in the Bernese Oberland, is one of them. Here, every 
year, on the first Sunday in August, a church service is held in 
the great outdoors. The people meet on a pasture near the hamlet 
of Selden, and the pastor of Kandergrund preaches the sermon. 
The custom dates back to the earliest days in which the secluded 
valley was inhabited throughout the year. Winter in those times 
before the ski was known, was a period of rigid seclusion, and 
only late in spring did the pastor of the lower region find his way 
up to the highlands. 

In the year 1696, the Bernese presented the inhabitants of 
the Gastern valley with a huge Bible “in order that the Holy 
scripture might give them strength to endure the rigors of winter.” 
The sacred book was forever to be kept in the dwelling of the 
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oldest inhabitant of the valley, and this request has been faith- 
fully adhered to ever since. The handsome volume, which is kept 
in a special wooden chest, shows the date of 1684. Since the open- 


’ air sermon of 1882, it has become customary for the acting pastor 


to inscribe therein annually how many persons attended the 
service, also a brief summary of the year’s’ outstanding events 
in the Gastern valley. The congregation is at liberty to inspect 
this Bible after the close of the service. 

* * * 


A LANDMARK INDEED 


To get the real flavor of New England history one may 
well read the records of her country churches. Consider, for 
instance, the “Old West Church,” in the town of Calais, Vt., 
where a pageant was held on a Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning. The building stands, not in a village, but on a hilltop by 
itself. Once on the stageline to Canada anda thriving community, 
it is now one of the declining towns of a beautiful region. In 
summer men of wide distinction occupy the old-fashioned pulpit, 
but no regular services are held throughout the year. 

More than a century ago the quaintly named townsmen of 


. various religious denominations built the structure at a cost of 


$2,005, payment for pews to be made half in neat cattle and half 
in grain. Dedicated in 1825, the use of the house was apportioned 
among six church societies—so much for the liberalism of that 
far time. The community church is not a modern invention 
after all. 

The most dramatic incident in the long story has to do 
with the picturesque Millerism craze. Many in the neighborhood 
accepted the teaching of William Miller, with his ‘‘proof” from 
scripture that the world would end and the saved would enter 
the millennium at midnight on the last day of 1848. That night 
they bade farewell to their homes and assembled in the hilltop 
meeting-house, the unbelievers filling the back seats. 

Under great emotional tension they awaited the final mo- 
ment. Just before twelve they sang a hymn and watched the 
hands of the tall clock. It struck. Nothing happened. Says 
the historian: “In ten minutes the church was empty and Miller- 
ism was dead.” 

Over the pulpit of the ‘‘Old West” appear the words, ‘‘Re- 
move not the Ancient Landmark which Thy Fathers have Set.” 
The admonition should be heeded. This is a landmark indeed.— 
Boston Herald. 

Ed * * 


Cadet Prayer 


O God, our Father, Thou Searcher of men’s hearts, help us to 
draw near to Thee in sincerity and truth. May our religion be 
filled with gladness and may our worship of Thee be natural. 

Strengthen and increase our admiration for honest dealing 
and clean thinking, and suffer not our hatred of hypocrisy and 
pretence ever to diminish. Encourage us in our endeavor to 
live above the common level of life. Make us to choose the 
harder right instead of the easier wrong, and never to be content 
with a half-truth when the whole can be won. Endow us with 
courage that is born of loyalty to all that is noble and worthy, 
that scorns to compromise with vice and injustice, and knows no 
fear when truth and right are in jeopardy. 

Guard us against flippancy and irreverence in the sacred 
things of life. Grant us new ties of friendship and new oppor- 
tunities of service. Kindle our hearts in fellowship with those of 
a cheerful countenance, and soften our hearts with sympathy 
for those who sorrow and suffer. May we find genuine pleasure 
in clean and wholesome mirth and feel inherent disgust for all 
coarse-minded humor. 

Help us, in our work and in our play, to keep ourselves 
physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight, that 
we may better maintain the honor of the corps untarnished and 
unsullied, and acquit ourselves like men in our effort to realize 
the ideals of West Point in doing our duty to Thee and to our 
country. All of which we ask in the name of the great Friend 
and Master of men. 


Amen. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MIDDLE WEST WANTS 1937 CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Universalists of the Middle West have enjoyed their trips 
east to sessions of the Universalist General Convention for many, 
many years. Despite the great distance to Buffalo, they voiced 
little complaint. Worcester was their goal one year; Hartford, 
also; and now, for the second time, Middle Westerners are digging 
deep for transportation money to Washington. No one can deny 
that extra demands, both for time and money, have been made 
upon the people of our churches in the central states in regard to 
our national conventions. The element of fair-play might easily 
be raised in this connection. This, however, is not the primary 
theme of this letter. 

More serious than the possible implication of selfishness and 
Yankee frugality is another explanation of the record. It is being 
rumored in this section that Eastern Universalists think that this 
area is a wilderness, infested by savage Indians. An unofficial 
spokesman for one of our theological schools actually said as much 
at the recent Ohio Universalist Convention. There are others, we 
are told, who think that the Indians have been supplanted by still 
more savage humanists. 

Whatever the false ideas may be, it is certainly high time 
that, for the sake of education as well as inspiration, the next 
Universalist General Convention be held in the Middle West. 
An invitation from one of our thriving churches in this section 
will be extended at Washington to hold the 1937 session out in 
what Horace Greeley, an intelligent Universalist, called the land 
of opportunity. Opportunity has knocked several times upon our 
convention door. Isn’t it about time that we answered the call? 

This letter may be regarded as an attempt to forestall compe- 
tition from any city which will appeal to the natural majority at 
“another Eastern Convention.”’ And this is exactly my purpose in 
writing. The Middle West needs, wants and expects the 1937 
Convention. The entire delegation from this region is prepared to 
second the invitation which will be presented by one of our 
Indiana churches. 

Carl H. Olson. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
x * 


TO “A LAYMAN” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I regret that in making a critical reply to my recent inquiry 
of Dr. van Schaick, as regards his meaning in saying that clerks 
at Headquarters do all the work for the Leader, you were not 
courteous enough to sign your name. Not only am I personally 
opposed to anonymous communications concerning myself, or 
anybody else, in private correspondence, but also in any published 
communication. It is hardly fair, when a man has not withheld 
his own name in presenting a matter, for a critic, in particular, 
to prefer charges against him anonymously. 

Let me say that you are evidently unacquainted with a very 
common and proper use of the word “suspect,” in the sense of 
“assume” or “presume,” entirely without any reference to 
“suspicion.” Personally I became so accustomed to the word 
“suspect,” in this sense, in the classroom, that I had quite for- 
gotten that it was capable of yourinterpretation. I may “‘suspect”’ 
you if I am suspicious of you, but if I “suspect” that you mean 
this or that, I am merely ‘‘assuming” or “presuming” that you 
do. Now we will dismiss the class in English for today, and take 
occasion to say that nothing was further from my mind than to 
accuse my dear friend, the Editor, of deceiving his readers, or 
trying to. It was so utterly unknown to me, or “‘suspected”’ 
(please note the benevolent use of this word) by me, that the work 
I had always seen done by Publishing House clerks was being 
done by clerks of the General Convention, that I was dead sure 
(and that does not mean that I had died, Mr. Layman) that he 
had meant that clerks at Headquarters (Headquarters of the 
Leader being the Publishing House) did all the work for the 


Leader, that I rose to have the matter clarified. And it was 
clarified, much to my delight at having my ignorance exposed. 
He is my friend forever who shows me that not yet have I 
achieved omniscience. 

Now, good Mr. Layman (and others), can I not convince 
you, cannot I persuade you to believe, that in all this discussion 
which I have raised I have been in the most friendly and pacific 
of moods? I have not “accused” anybody. I have not been 
“suspicious” of anybody, and I am not now, nor shall I be in 
Washington, anything other than the friend of any or all persons 
whose policies I may criticize, or of our entire Universalist laity, 
whom I criticize most of all (in Teamwork articles and elsewhere) 
for not justifying the faith which our General Convention trustees 
placed in them when they piped to them (and they would not 
dance). If you do not care to reveal your identity to the constant 
readers of the Leader, kindly favor me with a personal letter. 
None of us must arrive in Washington with anything ‘‘agin’ each 
other.”’ It is to be a gathering of Christians, who must be not only 
nominally Christians, but phenomenally so. : 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


CAUSTIC COMMENT ON DR. KEMP’S ARTICLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Who is Madam Omnipresent Omnipotent Kemp, author of 
“The Psychologist Looks at the Clergy?” Is she one of our 
fellowship? If so why does she not come round and lend a hand? 
If not, why should she use the Christian Leader as a sling with 
which to chuck garbage at the churches and the ministry? 

Obviously she has investigated every theological school and 
visited every church in America, and knows that every clergyman 
is an ignoramus and a coward. 

I would like to meet her and have her tell me just how to 
organize dances down the main aisle for the glory of God. Hon- 
estly I would like to meet her, though as a fact I have found these 
new psychologists and psychiatrists about the cheapest lot extant. 

OF 


* * 


WILL THE OCTOBER CONVENTION HAVE VISION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It was much better that you wrote of the old farm and the 
bluebirds instead of wasting space on that long screed in which 
Mr. Harris told how he captured some minor place on the Repub- 
lican ticket in New York City. Had it been a place on the Com- 
munist, or the Prohibitionist, or the Bull Moose ticket—some- 
thing that has both present and future value—there might have 
been some excuse for publishing it. Why, if Mr. Harris has half 
the ability he seems to think he has, let him come west and, in 
less than six months, he can get the Republican endorsement for 
the presidency from every state west of the Mississippi. I am not 
saying that it would really mean very much; but, until he has 
achieved at least that much, I prefer to read about the birds and 
the old orchard. Such may help some people to preserve their 
sanity through the threatening war and through the coming 
election. 

Mr. Editor, liberalism needs something other than a trade 
paper with political news of a Republican complexion. We need 
a journalism that will help to rid us of our anaemic complacency 
and the ecclesiasticism which mistakes the means for the end. 
Of late, organized religion is being crushed between two lifeless 
forces. One is a materialistic humanism lacking, quite naturally, 
the power to impart generous enthusiasms, loyal self-sacrifice, and 
spiritual discernment. It interests itself chiefly in the mechanics 
of a cooperative brotherhood and shows little or no concern re- 
garding the spiritual preparation for it, which is much like setting 
up a liberal divinity school in Timbuctoo. The other, while talking 
much of God and “‘spiritual values,”’ seems quite determined that 
God shall do nothing against the wishes of big business—at least 
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during the present generation; and it evidences a deep concern in 
the support and favor of those whose god is Mammon and whose 
creed is the status quo. 

One hears a great deal in some quarters of the drift of bright 
young people either to Roman Catholicism or Communism. 
Those isms have many and very important points of agreement, 
and both are spiritual dictatorships which we should do all in our 
power to avoid. Yet, when one stops to think of it, is it any wonder 
that there should be such a tendency on the part of thwarted 
youth? Both Communism and Catholicism think in terms of all 
humanity. They offer great adventures. They demand great 
courage and sacrifice. They promise a share in the conquest of the 
world. With what serious program for humanity are the liberal 
churches allied? 

It seems to some of us that the Free Church Fellowship offers 
an opportunity to bring into being such a church as the world 
needs and has never seen. It offers an opportunity for both the 
Unitarian and the Universalist bodies to realize their mission, and 
to unite with that large and growing element of spiritual freedom 
and enlightenment in many other churches, in giving humanity 
the leadership of a United Free Church. Why should not all 
extension work be done under the auspices of the Free Church 
Fellowship? That is the logical procedure if the fellowship is not 
a mere facade. 

Will the October conventions have the vision and courage 
to undertake this? 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Pomona, Calif. 


THINKS THE PAPER A FINE ONE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I personally think the paper is a fine one in every respect, 
and deals with social, political and national subjects besides 
religious subjects, which is a very good thing because the really, 
truly, religious person should not only be conversant with re- 
ligious subjects, but also social and economic problems, because 
they are so closely connected. 

The editorials in this paper are especially fine, so clear and 
concise and so broad in scope. The Christian Leader provides a 
medium for keeping us in touch with the denomination and it is 
truly helpful. 

Irene Hill. 

Halifax, N.S. 

Ed * 


CAN AL JOLSON ACT AS THE LORD GOD? 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

Today I have heard the astounding news that Warner 
Brothers propose to make Al Jolson the “‘Lawd”’ in the film 
production of ‘“‘The Green Pastures.”’ Can it be possible that a 
black-face comedian can be seriously considered in the place of 
Richard B. Harrison? 

My mind goes back to the first time I saw ‘‘Green Pastures,” 
the week it opened in New York. The Sunday school class had 
faded from sight, the heavenly fish fry was in progress, the littlest 
cherub was choking on a fish bone; there was laughter, music, 
confusion. Then came those words, the most difficult entrance 
cue in the history of the drama, ‘‘(Gangway for the Lord God 
Jehovah,” and on to the stage came Richard B. Harrison, to make 
of the next two hours not an evening at the theatre but a religious 
experience, 

Today I keep seeing that entrance scene with a black-face 
comedian as the “Lawd.” Instead of a dignified benign person- 
ality with deep gracious voice, I see a figure with lamp-blacked 
face, white splashes around the eyes and mouth, wide red lips, hat 
on one side, and a loud checked suit. He struts as he crosses the 
stage and talks ‘“‘darkey talk.” 

That is too incredible. Warner Brothers cannot intend to 
make “Green Pastures” into a cheap comedy! But then why are 
they considering Al Jolson as the leading character? I do not 
question his acting ability. He may try to enter into the spirit 
with which Mr. Harrison imbued the play. But he has played his 


minstrel show part too long and too well to step into the shoes of 
Richard Harrison. Can you imagine the Christus of Ober- 
ammergau spending nine years on the variety stage and the tenth 
portraying the life and death of Jesus of Nazareth? 

September 28 is Richard Harrison’s birthday. I can think of 
no more appropriate way, for those of us who were helped by him, 
to honor his memory than for us to write to Mr. Jack Warner, 
821 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y., urging him not to 
cheapen and degrade ‘“‘The Green Pastures.” Film it if he will, 
we do not protest that, but keep it worthy of the high spiritual 
purpose by which Richard B. Harrison made it America’s great 
religious drama. 

Katherine Gardner. 

Department of Race Relations, 

Federal Council, New York. 


WILL LEND ARTHUR NASH STORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

About twelve years ago I secured an autograph copy of 
“The Golden Rule in Business,” a book written by Arthur Nash, 
and showing how his clothing factory in Cincinnati (conducted 
on “‘Golden Rule’”’ principles) grew in seven years. In 1918 its 
total business was $132,190; in 1919, $525,678; in 1920, $1,560,700; 
in 1921, $2,077,559; in 1922, $3,751,181; in 1925, $12,000,000. 
On Oct. 30, 1927, Arthur Nash “‘passed quietly to his rest.’ To 
learn the complete history of what happened, between the years 
1925 and 1927, to this clothing factory, one must read the latest 
edition of “The Golden Rule in Business.’”’ The undersigned 
owns a copy of this volume, which includes, in addition to the 
reading matter in the early 1923 edition, twenty-seven additional 
pages, written by Philip I. Roberts, of New York City, the same 
gentleman who aided Arthur Nash in the writing of the original 
volume. The writer of this note, regarding this volume as 
specially timely now, will loan a copy of this latest edition of 
Arthur Nash’s “Golden Rule in Business” to any factory owner 
who earnestly wishes to follow the “‘Golden Rule” in his, or her, 
factory. All asked in return for this loan, is the enclosure, along 
with the request for the volume, of a small check for an amount 
sufficient to cover postage expenses for mailing this book to 
said factory owner and back again to the writer of this note, so 
that the book may ultimately be mailed to an indefinite number 
of factory owners earnestly desiring to follow out the ‘“‘Golden 
Rule” in conducting their factories, and who, so desiring, ac- 
cordingly enclose, with their request for the book, the check for 
postage, as indicated above. Surely there are men and women, 
now living and owning factories, who would be glad to follow in 
the footsteps of Arthur Nash, and with his spiritual devotionfto 
so worthy a cause, after reading the telling story of his life and 
work. 

B.L. Gorton. 

1916 South Sawyer Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


* * 


DESERVED PRAISE FOR LALONE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enjoy paper with all its contents. E. H. Lalone’s editorials 
during the summer months were very, very interesting. Every 
success to this our great liberal weekly. 

H.C. Berringer. 

Halifax, N.S. 
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OLD WIVES’ TALE 

A backwoods mountaineer one day found a mirror which a 
tourist had lost. 

“Well, if it ain’t my old dad,” he said as he looked in the 
mirror. “I never knowed he had his pitcher took.” 

He took the mirror home and stole into the attic to hide it. 
But his actions didn’t escape his suspicious wife. That night while 
he slept she slipped up to the attic and found the mirror. 

‘““Hum-um,” she said, looking into it, “so that’s the old hag 
he’s been chasin’.””—Cherokee ( Kan.) Sentinel. 
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Lippman Interpretations 


The New Imperative. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. (Macmillan. $1.25.) 


Mr. Lippmann’s reputation as a sound 
analyst of political and economic affairs 
brought him a place among President 
Wilson’s advisers during the World War. 
Since that time he has established a posi- 
tion as a publicist, which gives him a wide 
influence on public opinion. In this vol- 
ume an article in the Yale Review last 
June, and a Phi Beta Kappa oration at 
Harvard, are printed together because they 
are concerned with a single thesis, that our 
government is now definitely committed to 
responsibility for the standard of life pre- 
vailing among the people. Government has 
long been recognized as obligated to pre- 
serve peace within the nation and defend 
it against attacks upon its integrity. Now, 
compelled by a crisis, the American govern- 
ment has undertaken a duty, popularly 
recognized as such, which will tax the 
wisdom and courage of the best minds it 
can enlist. On that duty no government can 
now turn its back. 

Mr. Lippmann believes that we are com- 
mitted to a permanent New Deal. The 
province of government has been widened, 
and both administrations in office during 
the depression, each for about half of its 
duration, have responded to conditions 
and forces to which they have had to ad- 
just their preconceived notions and their 
party programs. 

Mr. Lippmann argues convincingly that 
the break occurred not at Roosevelt’s in- 
auguration but in 1929, when Hoover as- 
sumed responsibility for “‘recovery,”’ taking 
steps “utterly unprecedented in American 
history.” The national government 
“undertook to make the whole economic 
order operate prosperously.”’ It intervened 
deliberately, abandoning laissez faire con- 
victions that private adjustment would 
overcome the depression. This was ‘a 
radically new conception of government.” 

Measures taken by Mr. Hoover are 
enumerated and Lippmann holds that in 
these all the main features of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s recovery program were anticipated. 
(Reform measures are another matter.) 
Even the N. R. A. (as Mr. John T. Flynn 
pointed out in an article in Harpers last 
year) simply extended to industries and 
trades not previously organized, the prin- 
ciples inherent in measures Mr. Hoover 
had taken in promoting trade associations, 
and attempted to put federal powers be- 
hind§the enforcement of the edicts of the 
associations. 

} The “reforms” of Mr. Roosevelt’s pro- 
grams are not new in principle, they were 
implicit in the ideals of Theodore Roose- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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velt and Woodrow Wilson. But the prece- 
dent of the recovery measures is novel, for 
“the knowledge that the government will 
have to act to offset depression compels it 
to act to prevent depression.” 

The new imperative is contrasted by 
Mr. Lippmann with the bankrupt principle 
of laissez faire, which is ‘‘open to the de- 
vastating criticism that it is preached by 
men who wish other men to practice it.” 
Here is the moral weakness of the old 
order. With such an inconsistency at its 
heart it can pass on to the young no noble 
tradition. The young “have perceived the 
humiliating paradoxes of our time. They 
have seen the glut of food while there is 
hunger in the land, homeless men and 
untenanted houses, idle men and unused 
machinery, stagnant money and desperate 
debtors, and when they ask those who 
speak with authority, What shall we do? 
they are told in substance that there is 
nothing to do. ... They are not even 
told to go West and start a new life. They 
are told to sit and wait, like Chinese coolies 
in a famine, until for some mysterious 
reason, the warm blood of confidence rises 
once more in the veins of bank directors and 
corporation executives.”’ Mr. Lippmann is 
right in saying there is nothing there to 
inspire young men. A gospel of frustration 
will drive them to action and the need for 
action will make various alternatives to 
democracy seem attractive. We should tell 
the young the truth, that “our civilization 
is in peril and that they have a great duty, 
a duty comparable in its grandeur with 
that of any generation that ever entered 
the arena of events.’’ -Their’s is the duty: 
“to make invincible on this continent a 
commonwealth that invites the souls of 
men.” 

We recommend to thoughtful students 
of national affairs the careful considera- 
tion, paragraph by paragraph almost, of 
Mr. Lippmann’s forceful statement of the 
“new imperative,” and of the philosophy it 
must displace. 

SEBS: 


* * 
Jake 


Jake. By Naomi Royde-Smith. 
millan. $2.50.) 

In “Jake” Miss Royde-Smith has at- 
tempted a difficult task, and she has suc- 
ceeded remarkably well. 

The genius of young Jake Moore, violin- 
ist, is interpreted not by psychological 
analysis, but by the effect his genius exer- 
cises on the lives of the people surrounding 
him. The seemingly normal little boy of 
ten will not fit into an ordinary English 
public school when his musical gifts are 
slighted. He is dismissed and the princi- 
pal’s justification for this action is a true 
and rather sad commentary on much of 
modern education. “It’s as unfortunate 


(Mac- 


to be above as it is to be below the average 
in a community; worse in some ways for 
the individual, for the outward symptoms 
appear to be the same and they get the 
same treatment. And the remedy is the 
same in both cases. We must get rid of the 
boy, moron or genius, who upsets the 
balance.” 

Jake now becomes the center around 
which revolve devoted friends to serve his 
every need. His mother and teachers alike 
seem to exist to make his life abundant and 
to set his spirit free to attain its farthest 
reach. “There is always the demand on 
others when the artist seeks expression,” 
says Boris Braun, one of Jake’s teachers. 
“Tt has always been so. Somewhere, 
somehow the way out must be found... . 
In order that one may be free, others must 
be bound.”’ 

Through wise direction and self sacri- 
ficing devotion on the part of his friends, 
Jake becomes in time a finished artist and 
then those who were necessary for him in 
the formative years of his life recede more 
and more into the background. His mar- 
riage to the woman of his choice places his 
happiness in her hands, and together they 
go on to fulfill the destiny they have 
chosen. 

The novel is a piece of distinguished 
writing worthy of the clever pen of a writer 
of experience and power. 

oe Pete 


MINISTERS’ ASSOCIATION IN 
WASHINGTON 


A varied program of interest to every 
minister is being arranged for the sessions 
of the Ministers’ Association in Washing- 
ton. 

Following the Monday morning busi- 
ness session there will be a panel discussion 
of the topic, ‘““The Distinctive Function 
of the Universalist Church Today,” by 
four representative ministers, followed by 
a general forum. Rev. Hal T. Kearns, 
superintendent of the House of Reforma- 
tion at Cheltenham, Md., will be the 
speaker at a luncheon meeting, dealing 
informally, on the basis of his experience 
with ‘What Shall We Do With the 
Criminal?”’ Dr. William Normal Guthrie, 
rector of Saint Mark’s in-the-Bouwerie, 
Manhattan, one of the pioneers in the new 
ritual emphasis in the churches, author of 
several books, provocative and informing 
speaker, will address a conference on 
“Ritual for Today.’ An _ outstanding 
leader in the field will conduct a con- 
ference on ‘‘Pastoral Psychology and Life 
Problems.”’ 

In another session, ‘‘Liberal Religion in 
Social Action,” will be discussed. Min- 
isters having items for the agenda of the 
business session are asked to forward them 
at once to. the president, Rev. L. G. 
Williams, Barre, Vt. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CONVENTION SPEAKER 


If you will turn to your convention pro- 
gram, which of course you have clipped 
from the Christian Leader when it was 
printed a short time ago, you will notice a 
platform meeting scheduled for Tuesday 
evening. The W. N. M. A. was made 
responsible for the speaker at this meeting 
and the chairman of our program com- 
mittee, and others, have been working for 
many months to secure just the right 
speaker. We feel sure we have found her, 
and are most happy to tell you that Miss 
Katherine F. Lenroot, head of the United 
States Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., has been secured. Her topic will be 
“The Spiritual Foundations of Our Work 
for Children.”’ Dr. Perkins says of Miss 
Lenroot, “She is one of the outstanding 
women in public life in this country and 
abroad. The W.N. M.A. is most fortunate 
in having her at its public meeting.” 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS PRESIDENT’S 
COUNCIL 


The meeting of the Presidents’ Council 
of the W. U. M.S. of Massachusetts was 
held Sept. 24 at Bethany Union, about 
sixty-five being present. The purpose of 
this meeting is to acquaint presidents of 
Mission Circles with the work for the 
coming year, and arrange programs. Many 
helpful suggestions were offered. 

Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, state president, 
presided. 

Mrs. Hendrick Vosema had charge of 
the song service, after which the different 
chairmen gave an outline of the work for 
the coming year. 

Mrs. Harriet A. Ellis, chairman of the 
Southern work, said that much construc- 
tive work had been done in the South. 
Miss Powell needs a truck and saw mantle 
to take care of the wood for the winter. 
It was suggested that each Mission Circle 
send $1 for this purpose. There is also need 
of clothing and shoes. Members are urged, 
too, to subscribe to the Tar Heel Uni- 
versalist. 

Mrs. Perey Moody, Japan chairman, 
said in part that we must uphold our people 
there and help them. Dr. Etz’s visit there 
and the selling of Japanese goods here, has 
kept us in touch with them. 

Mrs. Otto Raspe, missionary box chair- 
man, said that each circle should have a 
chairman and suggested that non-members 
might take boxes. She urged regular and 
systematic filling of the missionary boxes. 

Mrs. Farnham said the object of the 
friendly letter department is to send letters 
to the aged, sick, and those in sorrow. 

The mission study and program chair- 
man, Mrs. Elvira Hamilton, spoke of the 
subject for home and foreign mission study 
this season. The books were used at North- 
field and Ferry Beach this summer. 


Mrs. Minnie Ayers, membership chair- 
man, said more members are needed and 
suggested going out after them, inviting 
them to visit the meetings and make the 
meetings so interesting they will want to 
come again. She spoke of dividing the 
names on a parish list and asking each 
member to call on a few persons. 

Mrs. Mary R. Hall spoke of the public 
meetings, the first one to be held in Somer- 
ville, Nov. 27, with Miss Ruth Downing as 
speaker. The aim of these meetings is to 
create interest in and inspiration for our 
work. 

Mrs. Edith D. Boardman, suggested for 
the social service department, that showers 
for Bethany Union and Doolittle Home 
would be greatly appreciated. Both homes 


are in need of paper napkins, towels, bed 
linen and jellies. 

The meeting was recessed at 1.00 o’clock 
for a delectable luncheon served by the 
hostess, Miss Ruth Hersey. 

After the luncheon, the meeting was re- 
sumed with a violin solo by Miss Hall of 
Bethany Union. This was followed by a 
report of the Jackson College Fund by Mrs. 
Polsey, a resume of the duties of a district 
director by Mrs. Pollard, report of eight 
delegates to Ferry Beach, and the worth 
of the post office mission department pre- 
sented by Mrs. Restall. 

Mrs. Sidney Willis read a fine paper on 
the subject of ‘World Peace.” This is 
much in our hearts these days with the 
many disturbing elements across the sea. 

The meeting adjourned with the singing 
of a hymn—a profitable and enjoyable 
affair for all who attended. 

Alice E. Fowle. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH BUILDING A 
NEW WORLD 

In 1934, leaders of Christian agencies 
working with youth representing forty 
Protestant denominations, councils of re- 
ligious education, and other organizations, 
came together in meeting. They were 
concerned about the youth program of the 
churches and resolved to build a program 
by which youth could move forward and 
meet the pressing and urgent needs con- 
fronting them. As a result, it seemed to 
these leaders that there ought to be some 
single ideal or purpose around which the 
various youth enterprises could be united. 
For this reason it occurred to them to con- 
sider as such a single unifying ideal, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
They thought of a new world in many 
different phases of life and finally centered 
their thought around six of these: namely, 
a new person, a new home, a new church, 
a new community, a new nation, and a 
new world. 

At a second conference held the same 
year more leaders of youth gathered and 
continued the work of the first meeting. 
At this conference a Statement of Christian 
Conviction was prepared and signed. Parts 
of this statement are as follows: ‘‘We be- 
lieve that the ultimate and true way of life 
is that found in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, and in his teachings of the universal 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man; the supreme worth of persons; the 
law of sacrifice and love; and the obligation 
of the individual to find the fulfillment of 
his own best self through sharing in the 
achievement of the abundant life for all. 

“This way of life is not being fulfilled by 
mankind today. We do not have a Chris- 
tian world. 

“We find ourselves as Christians involved 
in this unchristian world. We cannot es- 
cape our share of the responsibility. 


“We do not accept this situation as final. 
With firm faith in God and hope for the 
future, we declare our purpose to join with 
those who would bring strife:and suffering 
to an end, and build a world of brotherhocd. 

“We recognize something of the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise. It demands a new 
individual and a new society. It calls upon 
individuals to abandon petty and selfish 
aims and to lose themselves in the glorious 
adventure. . . . We are not alone. - 

“For us there is no alternative. To this 
cause we give ourselves, and call upon 
those of like purpose to share with us.” 

After receiving the findings of many 
youth groups throughout the country 
which had asked to study the proposals, 
the Joint Committee on the United Youth 
Program met in September, 1934. They 
tried to discover those places in the experi- 
ence of our present world where there is 
greatest need for immediate cooperative 
action. After careful thought, they de- 
cided upon nine projects of work around 
which they were going to cooperate. These 
are as follows: Developing a program of 
personal religious living, helping other 
young people to be Christian, assisting in 
bringing about world peace, working to 
help solve the liquor problem, helping build 
a Christian economic order, providing a 
constructive use of leisure time, being 
Christian with other racial and cultural 
groups, preparing for marriage and home 
life, developing a Christian type of patriot- 
ism. 

This program is now being effected in 
young people’s groups of all denominations 
throughout the country. It is deserving of 
our utmost support. We call it to the atten- 
tion of our ministers and hope they will 
study it and bring it before their young 
people. There is much literature available 
on the program which may be obtained 
from National Y. P. C. U. Headquarters. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL PLEDGED 
ITS SUPPORT? 


At the culmination of the pageant ‘‘The 
Sacred Flame,” to be given Monday eve- 
ning, Oct. 21, following Dr. Case’s address, 
there will be opportunity for every church 
school within our denomination to give 
evidence of its loyalty to the G. S. S. A. 
As at Worcester, pledge cards willbe carried 
forward by representatives from different 
sections of the country. If you have not 
already taken action upon this important 
matter won’t you do so at once? Then see 
that your card is returned in time for your 
school to be counted among those who not 
only wish this Association to carry on, but 
are willing to help financially to guarantee 
that it will. The help of every school is 
needed at Washington. 

* * 


CONCERNING AIMS 


Why havea church school? What are its 
aims and objectives? We hear much of 
increasing membership rolls, working for 
perfect attendance records. What is the 
urge behind it all? Once the pupils are 
secured and present what will the church 
school attempt to do with or for them? 

All too many teachers are uncertain 
when questions such as these are put to 
them. All too few have been helped by 
their ministers or church school leaders to 
catch a vision of the objectives toward 
which a program of religious education 
should steadily be moving. Probably this 
is one reason why the going is so slow. One 
cannot lead a traveler far upon his way 
without knowledge of his intended destina- 
tion. Neither can one guide a learner with- 
out a clear understanding of the ultimate 
attainment desired. Increasingly thought- 
ful leaders in the field of religion have real- 
ized this. Increasingly they have sought to 
answer the question themselves and to 
encourage others to do so. Hach fall, as 
groups of teachers here and there plan the 
year’s work we find them considering first 
of all, Why do we have a church school 
anyway? Toward what great ends should 
we be constantly and consciously striving 
in the days ahead? 

To help answer this question, but more 
especially to help other groups explore it 
further, the International Council a few 
years ago issued a statement on the place 
of objectives in religious education and 
suggested the following as guide posts. 
In no sense were these to be considered 
final. It was expected that such revision 
would take place from time to time as 
further experiments made desirable. Many 
of our leaders are familiar with these aims. 
For those who are not, we are glad to print 
them in the hope that they may be helped 
in locating the goal and finding the direc- 
tion toward it. 

1. To foster in growing persons a con- 
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TO SPEAK AT WASHINGTON 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
s In the field of religious education * 
* the name of Dr. Adelaide T. Case * 
* of Teachers College, Columbia, * 
* stands out preeminently. Referring * 
* to her recently, one of our own * 
* leaders said, ‘‘She has information, * 
* teaching power, speaking ability * 
* and striking personal qualities.” * 
* Dr. Case will give an address on * 
* Monday evening, Oct. 21, on the * 
* subject, “‘Can the Church Measure * 
* UptolItsEducationalOpportunity?” * 
x * 
* * 
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sciousness of God as a reality in human 
experience, and a sense of personal relation- 
ship to him. 

2. To lead growing persons into an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
personality, life and teaching of Jesus 
Christ. 

8. To foster in growing persons a pro- 
gressive and continuous development of 
Christlike character. 

4. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate in and 
contribute constructively to the building 
of a social order embodying the ideal of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. 

5. To lead growing persons to build a life 
philosophy on the basis of a Christian in- 
terpretation of life and the universe. 

6. To develop in growing persons the 
ability and disposition to participate in the 
organized society of Christians, the church. 

7. To effect in growing persons the as- 
similation of the best religious experience 
of the race, as effective guidance to present 
experience. 

* * 


WILL YOUR SCHOOL BE 
REPRESENTED? 


We hope the report of the credential 
committee will show that many of our 
church schools are presented at Washing- 
ton. Word from here and there indicates 
that not only in local churches, but in state 
church school associations as well, plans 
are under way for the sending of repre- 
sentatives to the G. 8.8. A. convention. 

As delegates of former years know, it is 
the policy of this organization to give to 
them opportunity to decide what lines of 
action shall be followed by the G.S. 8S. A. 
in the days ahead. As recommendations 
are presented and voted upon it is at once 
apparent that the more schools able to 
voice their wishes, the more satisfactory 
to all concerned the outcome will be. Your 
school should be represented at Wash- 
ington, 


HYMNAL READY 


The long-heralded “‘Beacon Song and 
Service Book” will be ready for distribu- 
tion on Oct. 21. If your school is in need 
of new hymnbooks (and many are!) ask 
that a copy be sent you for examination. 
On the back page of this Leader you will 
find a hint of what this new hymnal con- 
tains. 
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ARE LEADERS BORN? 


Someone asked Dr. Albert E. Wiggam 
recently, ‘Is one born a leader or can 
leadership be developed?” His reply is 
worth the consideration of everyone asked 
to work in the church school as well as 
elsewhere. 

“Ordway Tead, in his book, ‘The Art 
of Leadership,’ argues that leadership can 
be to a large extent developed. Tead 
thinks leadership is as much a matter of 
attitude toward people as any special inborn 
genius. The commanding, dominating 
executive he thinks is not a true leader. He 
uses force and fear. The true leader unites 
his followers in some common purpose and 
wins their loyalty and devotion by appeal. 
Tead thinks the attitudes and methods by 
which the leader does this can be greatly 
increased by cultivation.” 


* * 


NOTEBOOK PLAN APPROVED 


In a recent visit at the office, Mrs. R. S. 
McConnell, supervisor of the First Uni- 
versalist church school, Worcester, voiced 
her interest in the new plan for filing super- 
intendents’ bulletins and other communi- 
cations from the G. S. S. A. All are being 
mimeographed on blue paper, 8 1-2 x 11, 
with holes punched at the side, that they 
may be inserted between notebook covers 
in the order received and easily located 


when desired. 
: * Ox 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


A letter received early this month from 
Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley, a leader in the 
Dexter, Me., church school, mentioned 
their preparations for the fall opening. 
“A committee is at work getting the church 
school rooms cleaned; curtains freshened; 
and having the chairs in the vestry 
painted.””’ From Miss Ida Metz, a recent 
visitor at the G. S. S. A. office, we have 
had an enthusiastic account of the fine 
appearance of vestry and class rooms when 
the church school resumed its sessions on 
Sept. 15. 

k Ox 

Who brings you another’s secret will 
give your secret to someone else.—Ar- 
menian Folk-Saying. 

* * 

Minds are like parachutes—they only 

function when open.—Lord Thomas Dewar. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Carol Ann Colcord celebrated her first 
birthday at Colcord Cottage, Ferry Beach, 
on Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 25, with a 
few guests. Those attending were: Mrs. 
Paul Grace, Allan Grace, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Sodergren, Carol Colcord, Robin 
Colcord and Mrs. Elmer D. Colcord. 


The United Church of Norwood, Mass., 
tendered a reception to the new minister 
and his wife, Rev. Francis Gerald Ensley 
and Mrs. Ensley, in the parish hall, from 
8 to 10 o’clock on the evening of Monday, 
Sept. 28. 


On Tuesday evening, Sept. 24, the parish 
supper of the Melrose, Mass., church was 
given over to the honor of Rev. and Mrs. 
Gustave H. Leining. Mr. Leining will 
assume the duties of his new pastorate at 
All Souls Church in Braintree, Mass., on 
Sunday, Oct. 6. 

Dr. Raymond Morrison Braddock and 
Miss Grace Alice Padgett were married in 
Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, Calif. 
Sept. 8. 

Miss Ruth G. Downing and Rev. Charles 
H. Emmons were at the Illinois Con- 
ventions in Elgin, Sept. 26-28. 

Rev. M. M. Hicks, forty years pastor 
of the Little Hickory church, Bingham, 
Ill., no longer can preach on account of 
throat paralysis. 


Rev. R. S. Kellerman, Rev. Harriet E. 
Druley, Rev. George H. Wood, and Mr. 
W. W. Warner, were the speakers at the 
93d annual meeting of the Ballou Asso- 
ciation, Cuba, Ohio, Sept. 29. 


Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell spoke at the 
banquet of the New Hampshire State 
Convention, Nashua, Sept. 24. 


Rev. Kenneth R. Hutchinson and Miss 
Pearl Hazel Knott were married Sept. 4 
in the Throop Memorial Church, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Miss Florence I. Adams, assistant editor 
of the Christian Leader and her sister, Miss 
Stella Adams, were at Joseph’s View, the 
guest house of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick in 
Schoharie County, New York, Sept. 24-30. 


Dr. and Mrs. Cary and Harry, Jr., have 
spent the summer in the missionaries’ 
colony at Nojiri, Japan, where Dr. Cary’s 
health has greatly improved. Harry, Jr., 
has been active in community athletics, 
having won two cups, and the champion- 
ship in tennis, and tied for first place in 
swimming. 

Preachers in churches in Massachusetts 
on Sunday, Sept. 29, as arranged through 
the State Superintendent were: Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, Church of the Redemp- 
tion; Rev. Frank W. Merrick, D. D. at 
Essex; Mr. E. Christian Westphalen at 
Medford Hillside; Mr. William C. Abbe at 


and Interests 


Assinippi; Mr. Robert H. Lewis at Quincy; 
Rey. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D. at Roxbury; 
Mr. Emerson 8S. Schwenk at Saugus; Rev. 
Fred H. Miller at Springfield Second; Dr. 
Coons at Medford. 


Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, now on a 
brief trip to Europe, will return early in 
October to assume her duties as dean of 
Stoneleigh Coilege, Rye, N. H. She is to 
speak at the Washington Convention. 

Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, entertained 
all workers at Universalist Headquarters 
and at 176 Newbury St., at dinner Sept. 20 
in their home at Medford Mass. Miss 
Susan M. Andrews was the entertainer for 
the occasion and gave an address on, 
“Hurope in 1935.” It was a delightful 
affair. 

Massachusetts 

Haverhill.—Dr. Henry R. Rose, supply 
pastor. During the vacation the painters 
redecorated the Sunday school room, the 
vestibule, the pastor’s study, in a very 
pleasing light color. The children were not 
permitted to return to school until the 
last Sunday of September on account of 
infantile paralysis. They were a happy 
company to get back and turned out some 
one hundred and twenty-five strong! Miss 
Flora Bartlett resumed her place as super- 
intendent and will be assisted by a full 
corps of excellent young teachers. The 
Y. P. C. U. resumed its meetings Sept. 29. 
Two of its members, Miss Rebecca York 
and Miss Ruth Crowdis, attended Ferry 
Beach and came back well prepared and 
very enthusiastic for work in the Union 
and Sunday School. All the Protestant 
ministers agreed to preach on the same 
subject: ““‘What Haverhill Needs.’”? This 
was something unique and brought out 
large congregations, and received much 
space in the daily paper. Dr. Rose dwelt 
especially on the urgent need of Protestants 
filling their pews and using their fine plants 
every day of the week. He said that if 
Universalists and Unitarians allowed their 
liberal churches to fail, the effect on the 
liberties of our nation would be disastrous. 
Quite a number of our people are planning 
to attend the General Convention in 
Washington. We have added the year 
1935 to our Loyalty flag and are pleased 
to be one of the churches that has met its 
obligations to the State and General Con- 
ventions. The Woman’s Club, the Wo- 
man’s Circle, the Woman’s Auxiliary and 
the Mission Circle are all beginning their 
season’s activities, with full programs. 
Our Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and young 
men’s basket-ball team have taken hold 
with enthusiasm. 

* * 


ROOSEVELT ON RADIO 


The American Bible Society will broad- 
cast a service Sunday, Oct. 6, 1.80 p. m., 


Eastern Standard Time over BNC stations 
in honor of the 400th anniversary of the 
first printed English Bible. An oration, a 
reading, and an address by the President, 
read by the Secretary of State, will be 


features. 
Fe 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

3. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptable of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 

* * 


LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Lower Wabash Association of Universalist 
Churches met one month late this year, at 
Little Hickory Universalist church, Bing- 
ham, Ill., with the following program: 

Friday evening, Sept. 20, song service 
and sermon by Rev. Donald K. Evans of 
Clinton, Il. 

Saturday morning, Sept. 21, business 
session, with Mrs. Zillah Newlin, president, 
presiding. Address of welcome by Mrs. 
Viola Hicks. Sermon by Rev. Martin M. 
Hicks, Little Hickory church. Appoint- 
ment of committees by president. In the 
afternoon, devotional service, reading of 
minutes by Carl M. Kibler, secretary, re- 
ports of churches and election of officers, 
followed with a sermon by Rey. Donald 
K. Evans. Rev. William David Harring- 
ton of Metropolis, Ill., gave the sermon in 
the evening. 

Sunday, Sept. 22, sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam David Harrington, followed by a 
basket dinner. 
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At the election of officers, Mrs. Zillah 
Newlin of Hutsonville, Ill., was re-elected 
president, Mrs. Cora Hartley of Walton- 
ville, first vice-president, Clarence Mann, 
second vice-president, Mrs. Viola (M. M.) 
Hicks, treasurer, and Rev. William D. 
Harrington, secretary. 

< ox 
WHO’S WHO 

Mr. A. Ingham Bicknell, son of a 
Universalist minister, is a Boston lawyer. 
He was active in the organization of the 
National Y. P. C. U. and is now treasurer 
of the Universalist General Convention. 

Rayford W. Logan is head of the de- 
partment of history at Atlanta University. 

Stanley I. Stuber is minister of the First 
Baptist Church, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, minister 
of the Universalist church at Canton,N. Y., 
is a member of the editorial staff of The 
Christian Leader. 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose is minister of the 
Universalist church in Concord, N. H. 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett is minister 
of the First Church of Christ (Congrega- 
tional), Longmeadow, Mass. 

Rey. David Nelson Beach, D. D., is 
minister of the First Church of Christ, 
Congregational, of Springfield, Mass. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert is General 
Secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 

Rey. Frederic Williams Perkins, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., and 
former member of the Board of Trustees, 
Universalist General Convention. 

Miss Mary A. Clarke, Registered Nurse, 
of Quaker descent, was formerly assistant 
superintendent of nurses at the Bellevue 
Hospital Training School for Nurses, New 
York, and was connected with the Board 


of Health, Philadelphia, for fifteen years. 


She is the author of ‘‘Memories of Jane A. 


Delano.” She contributed ‘Material 
Mortality” to the Trained Nurse for 
February. 


* * 


CENTENNIAL AT WOODSTOCK 

Pioneers of Universalism, prominent in 
civic life, both state and local, were hon- 
ored by leaders of the denomination and 
clergy in services commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of the founding 
of the North Chapel Universalist Church, 
in Woodstock. 

The services were held in the church on 
Sunday, Sept. 15. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz of Boston, General 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches, 
speaking at the afternoon meeting brought 
the greetings of the denomination to the 
Woodstock church. He said in part: “‘We 
honor our predecessors not only by honor- 
ing their memory but by emulating their 
vision, spirit and ideals and going on to 
new achievements. There is need today 
for liberal spiritual leadership and think- 
ing. We must have something of the tem- 


per and spirit of those hardy pioneers in 
our churches of today. We need especially 
a renewal of faith.” 

Dr. Etz was introduced by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester, former dean of the School of 
Religious Education of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., who presided at the afternoon 
meeting. 

A historical sketch of the church and 
Universalism in this locality was given by 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield of Greensboro, 
N.C., and Woodstock, wife of Dr. Harry L. 
Canfield, who was a pastor of this church 
for thirteen years. Mrs. Canfield said that 
the North Universalist Chapel society was 
founded in December, 1884, by B. F. Sim- 
mons, Isaac Tribou, James H. Murdock, 
Nathan H. Churchill, Isaiah Chandler, 
Jr., Joseph Churchill, Marshall Mason, Jr., 
William Colston, N. Haskell, John Rood, 
Russell Streeter, Harvey Bruce. Gardner 
Winslow, John Moulton, Tracy Bingham, 
Isaac Churchill, H. C. Dennison, Samuel 
Ford, Jason Darling, Samuel Washburn 
and Walter Palmer, 2d. Continuing, she 
said, “They chose a committee of five to 
build a chapel and choose a ‘spot’ on 
which the chapel would be erected. They 
purchased the land of Dr. Joseph Gallup. 
On Jan. 27, there was a sale of pews 
and a subscription paper was started. The 
constitution was adopted Feb. 27, 1835, 
signed by thirty-six men. No woman 
signed the constitution until 1879, it being 
a man-sided affair. The two women were 
Mrs. Joseph Mackenzie and her daughter, 
Clara, who is now Mrs. Will Mack of West 
Woodstock.” 

Mrs. Mack was present today with her 
husband and grandson, Murray Johnson. 

At 1 o’clock, brief services were con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
of Vermont, at the Cushing and River 
street cemeteries, where several of the 
pioneer members of the parish are buried. 
Sprays of evergreen and flowers were 
placed on the graves. 

The sermon at the morning service was 
delivered by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean 
of the School of Religious Education at 
Tufts College. His subject was “The Old 
and New Liberalism.” 

Dr. John Clarence Lee of Stamford, 
Conn., spoke of the associations of his 
father, the late Rev. J. S. Lee, who was 
pastor of this church from 1857 to 1859. 
The scripture was read by Rev. James L. 
Dowson of Woodstock and the prayer was 
given by Dr. Lee McCollester. 

Special music was furnished by Mrs. 
Margaret Wilder Pearsons, violinist, and 
Robert Bourdon, cellist. A mixed choir 
led the singing, with Mrs. Emily Brockway 
at the console. Mrs. Mary M. Jackson, 
who has been director of the choir for many 
years and who has sung in this church for 
more than thirty-five years, was unable to 
be present today on account of illness. 

The benediction was given by Dr. 
William Forkell, of Hartland. 


Among those present were Otis Skinner, 
whose father, Charles Skinner was a Uni- 
versalist minister, and whose grandfather, 
Warren Skinner, was one of the editors of 
the Christian Repository, a Universalist 
paper published in Woodstock; Professor 
and Mrs. Frederic S. Lee of New York and 
Woodstock, Rev. and Mrs. Robert Killam 
of Rutland, Rev. Mark T. Carpenter of the 
St. James Church and Rey. George B. 
Hallowell of the Christian Church of Wood- 
stock. 

Charles H. Furber of Lakeland, Fla., 
and Woodstock, chairman of the centennial 
committee, was assisted by Rev. James L. 
Dowson, Mrs. Albert C. Eastman, Ord 
C. Watson and Mrs. Charles J. Gould.— 
Rutland Daily Herald. 


* * 


CHIPS OF THE OLD BLOCK* 


I have just discovered that one whom I 
don’t know, a writer for a paper that I do 
not see, heads his column ‘‘Granite Chips.’’ 
It is not probable that the man ever heard 
of me, it is a safe gamble that he does not 
read the Christian Leader, nor is it likely 
that he would care; but from my youth I 
have had an aversion to using the ideas of 
others. With the pressure of convention 
work I have no time now to think up a new 
heading. I am open to suggestion. I chose 
the name because of its significance. Our 
people of the Granite State send me their 
local news, and I chip off what I think will 
be of general interest. 

One of our ministers advertises in his 
bulletin that several of his church school, 
including some teachers, were “‘lost, strayed, 
or stolen, during vacation.” 

In a pouring rain we started for West- 
moreland on the 15th. We were in doubt. 
With a closed car, rain is no hardship, but 
we hardly care to cross the state just to 
meet minister, organist and janitor. How- 
ever, when about fifty miles on our way the 
clouds scattered, and we had a delightful 
day with Mr. Frye and his congregation, 
inspecting the church property, and the 
minister’s boy’s prize game bantams. 

In the death of Mrs. Henry A. Stevens, 
which occurred recently, our Manchester 
church suffers serious loss, and our state 
work also. From girlhood she has been an 
influence in all church activities, in later 
years particularly in the Mission circle. 
The records of our conventions for many 
years show the names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stevens among those who were present, 
and serving. She leaves the record of a 
useful life. 

Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds of our Dover 
church, and well-known in our Conven- 
tion, celebrated her birthday Sept. 27— 
ninety-five years and still going strong in 
all good works. 

Dr. Grose is pleased over accounting for 
eighty-three of his church school at its 
opening fall session. It was not he who 


*Title supplied by the editor. 


advertised the “lost, strayed, or stolen.” 
By the way, doubtless many, if not all, of 
those strays have been recovered. 

During vacation our Woodsville church 
edifice has had a thorough renovating 
inside, new congoleum in the auditorium, 
paint where paint was needed, and what- 
ever else was needed. With the addendum, 
—“All bills paid.” 

The 104th session of the New Hamp- 


shire Universalist State Convention has | 


become a matter of record. It was fine 
from start to finish. A feature of the open- 
ing period was a most beautiful and im- 
pressive candle-light communion service. 

When Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, secre- 
tary of the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference, came to the banquet table at 
our Nashua convention, he carried a brown 
paper parcel under his arm. I wondered if, 
doubting the feeding ability of our Nashua 
women, he had brought his own supper? 
No, he partook with the rest of us. Asa 
prelude to his address, he removed the 
wrappings, and with flowery speech, and 
lest I stray from the blazed trail, presented 
me with ‘Ancient History of Universal- 
ism,” by Dr. Hosea Ballou, 1829, and the 
‘Modern History of Universalism, 1830, 
by Rev. Thomas Whittemore; ending with 
a moving exhortation, that I, by careful 
reading of these books, be enabled to stand 
firm in the ‘‘faith of our fathers.”” Which 
I will endeavor to do. 

But this has set me thinking about the 
faith of those fathers—Armstrong’s as well 
as mine. In 1829 Dr. Lyman Beecher and 
Dr. Ballou wouldn’t have been sitting side 
by side on such an occasion as were Brother 
Armstrong and I. Without their knowing 
where it was leading, isn’t this what the 
faith of our fathers has done for us? 

A. M.B. 
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THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 


On Saturday evening, Sept. 14, the 
Christian Fellowship of the Y. P. C. U., at 
a dinner held in the Church of the Good 
Tidings, Brooklyn, N. Y., announced its 
inauguration. 

Among the thirty-three persons present, 
were the national vice-president of the 
Y. P. C. U., the state secretary, the Metro- 
politan Federation president and treasurer, 
and one of the charter members of the 
original “‘Good Tidings” Y. P. C. U., or- 
ganized Oct. 19, 1895. 

This new organization, an effort on the 
part of interested former Y. P. C. U. mem- 
bers (who for one reason or another have 
dropped out) to continue in the work, 
plans to hold two regular ‘‘affairs’’ each 
year, as well as one devotional and one 
business and social meeting, alternately 
each month, on the second Thursday. The 
officers are: William E. Crawford, moder- 
ator; Miss K. Ruppenstein, secretary; 
J. Brenneisen, treasurer, and T.E. Jackson, 
press representative. Fifteen members 
have already signed the constitution. We 
plan to work along the lines prescribed by 
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the National Y. P. C. U., and at our first 
devotional service, Thursday evening, 
Oct. 10, Mrs. Ethel Freeman Nickelson 
will install the officers. 

Invitations are issued to those who are 
interested. Meetings for the present will 
be held at the Church of the Good Tidings, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Ox 


SUGGESTIONS WELCOMED 


The Committee on Official Reports, 
Washington Convention, welcomes sug- 
gestions and recommendations. Write the 
undersigned prior to Oct. 19, at 16 Nahant 
Place, Lynn, Mass. Thereafter, the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington. 

William Wallace Rose. 


Notices 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


The 102nd annual meetings of the Universalist 
Convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, 
the Unitarian Churches of Vermont, the Convention 
Church Units, and the allied organizations, will be 
held at the Church of the Good Shepherd, Springfield, 
Vt., Oct. 7 to 9, 1985. (Change of place because of 
infantile paralysis in Brattleboro.) The Y. P. C. U. 
and Kindred Liberal Groups meet Monday evening, 
Church School Association Tuesday morning; W. U. 
M. A., Tuesday afternoon; Convention mass meeting 
Tuesday evening; reports and eiection of officers and 
other business, occasional sermon and special address 
Wednesday morning and afternoon. Reservations for 
entertainment should be made by writing Mrs. 
Mildred A. Poole, 17 Winter St., Springfield, Vt. 
(Mrs. Henry R. Brown, Brattleboro, will forward all 
letters already sent to her.) 

Not officially part of the Convention will be the 
pre-Convention Sunday program. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer, Secretary. 
63g: 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The 42d annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association of Vermont and Province of 
Quebec will be held at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Springfield, Vt., Tuesday afternoon, 
Oct. 8, 1935. Reports from Convention officers, from 
Mission Circles, Alliances and Guilds will be heard. 
There wiitl be election of officers and the transaction 
of any other business that may legally come before 
this meeting. 


Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
# Ok 


NEW YORK STATE UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the New York State 
Universalist Sunday School Association will meet in 
Watertown on Oct. 7 and 8, 1935, for the purpose 
of hearing reports, election of officers and the trans- 
action of any other business that may legaily come 
before this convention, 

Sessions will begin Monday with the annual ban- 
quet in the evening. Conferences, business sessions 
and helpful addresses on church school problems on 
Tuesday. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
* 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Sept. 27, 1935, the New York State Fellowship 
Committee accepted the following transfers from the 
Massachusetts Committee, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon 
and Rev. Edward L. Houghton. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
% * 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


All Ferry Beachers attending the biennial sessions 
at Washington will get together at 5.45 p. m., Thurs- 
day, Oct. 24, in Barker Hall, Y. W. C. A. (near th 
Mayflower Hotel). A fine course dinner will be served 
at 6.00; tickets 80 cents; on sale at the Convention 
Registration Desk in The Mayflower. Invitation 
extended to all delegates and visitors. A joyful con- 
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vention event. Taxis charging very moderate rates 
will be available at the Memorial Church at the close 
of the vesper service. ‘ 
R. F. Needham, 
Secretary, Ferry Beach Park Association. 
ety 
MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND 
STATE Y. P. C. U. OFFICIAL CALL 


The forty-sixth Annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will 
be held at the Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, Oct. 12 and 
13, 1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports of 
officers and departmental superintendents, (2) elec- 
tion of officers, and (3) such other business as may 
legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 
x * 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 45th annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., wil be held at Betts Memorial 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, Nov. 29 and 30 and Dee. 1, 
1935, for the purpose of (1) hearing reports and 
electing officers, (2) amendment of by-laws regard- 
ing ‘‘dues,”’ and (3) such other business as may legally 
come before said Convention. 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secretary. 
s * 
NEW YORK W. U. M. S. 


The 41st annual Convention of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of New York State will 
be held in All Souls Universalist Church, Water- 
town, Wednesday, Oct. 9, 1935, for the receiving of 
reports, election of officers, and the transaction of 
such other business as may legally come before it. 

Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ment to the constitution will be presented at that 
time for action by the Convention: 

To amend Article VI, Section IV, by substituting 
the words “eight dollars and seventy-five cents” for 
the words ‘‘one-third,’’ and the words “become part 
of the Permanent Fund,” instead of ‘‘be used for the 
general work.” 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
< e 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Alabama Universalist Convention will meet 
at Chapman, Ala., Oct. 18-20, for the election of 
officers, hearing reports and any other business that 
may be brought before it. 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
x * 
NEW YORK COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of license, Warren B. Lovejoy, renewed as of 
April 11, 1935. 

Letter of license, as lay preacher, issued to J. 
Stewart Diem, Brooklyn, Sept. 21, 1935. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
Cy 59 
CALL FOR UNIVERSALIST GENERAL 
CONVENTION 


The Universalist Genera! Convention will meet at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., at 2 p. m., 
Wednesday, Oct. 23, 1935, to receive reports and 
transact such business as may legally come before it. 

Roger F, Etz, Secretary. 
* x 
OFFICIAL CALL 


The General Sunday School Association of the 
Universalist Church 


The 22d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
at the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., beginning Saturday, Oct. 19, and 
continuing sessions on Oct. 20, 21, and 22, 1935. 

The program will include business, addresses, 
group conferences and exhibits. All Universalist 
church schools ave urged to send delegates. 

Notice is also hereby given that an amendment 
to Section 2, Article V, of the constitution proposed 
‘at the 21st convention of the General Sunday School 
Association, held at Worcester, Mass., Oct. 17, 1933, 
will be voted upon. The amendment reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘No officer of the Association may succeed 
himseif in office for more than one term unless two 
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years shall have elapsed since the expiration of his 
term.” 
John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 
ee 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will convene at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Tuesday, Oct. 29, 1935, at 2 p.m., 
for the examination of Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver ‘“‘as 
to his fitness in purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 


The 110th annual combined sessions of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists—the New 
York State Sunday School Association, the Women’s 
State Aid Association, the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society and the New York State Con- 
vention—will convene in All Souls Church, Water- 
town, Oct. 7-10, for the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and such other business as may 
legally come before these sessions. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
Fe 
FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 

October 6-7. Michigan, in East Liberty. 

October 7-9. Vermont, in Brattleboro. 

October 7-10..New York, in Watertown. 

x x 
AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 

Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“‘Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 

* Ok 
CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 

Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hotel, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Reservations should be made through Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Washington. 

Donna P. Bonner. 


Obituary 
Bertha Buss 


Bertha Buss, devoted worker in the Universalist 
church of Leominster, Mass., died Sept. 14, 1935. 
Her funeral was held in the Universalist church, the 
Rey. Helene Ulrich officiating. The Ladies Circle of 
the church extended to the famiy their sincere 
sympathy and expressed appreciation of the devotion 
and loyalty shown by Miss Buss to the circle and 
church during her life. 


Kathryn Slingerland Buys 


Mrs. Kathryn Slingerland Buys, wife of Professor 
John L. Buys, head of the Department of Biology at 
St. Lawrence University, died at the House of the 
Good Samaritan, Watertown, New York, Wednesday, 
Sep.18. Mrs. Buys, who was born on June 2, 1895, was 


the daughter of Professor and Mrs. Mark V. Slinger- 
land. She did her undergraduate work at Cornell 
University and was later awarded both the Master 
of Arts and the Doctor of Philosophy degrees by her 
Alma Mater. She served as instructor in biology for 
one year at Cornell, and also taught for a time at 
Translyvania College in Kentucky. 

Professor and Mrs. Buys came to Canton in 1923. 
Since then Mrs. Buys has been an active and most 
valuable worker in the community and in the First 
Universalist Church of which she was a trustee at the 
time of her death. 

Funeral services were held Friday afternoon, 
Sept. 20, at the First Universalist Church. The Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone officiated and was assisted by 
the Rev. Robert Killam of Rutland, Vt. 

Mrs. Buys is survived by her mother, Mrs. Effie 
Slingerland Yantis of Rutland, Professor Buys, one 
son Norman, eight years, and two daughters, Marlyn, 
ten, and Janice Lee, six weeks old. 


George E. Andrus 


George E. Andrus of Boulder, Colo., died suddenly 
Sept. 10. He left his home shortly before 3 o’clock to 
attend to business preliminary to leaving with Mrs. 
Andrus and her mother on a trip to Minnesota, then 
into Canada and across that country to New England, 
where he had spent most of his life. He died in his car 
soon afterwards and his death was not discovered 
until shortly after 7 o’clock. 

News of Mr. Andrus’ death came as a great shock. 
Though he had not been well he kept the secret of ill 
health to himself. 

He came to Boulder in 1925 from Middletown, N. Y., 
where he had been a newspaper reporter, and was 
married Oct. 20 of that year to Miss Anne Coulehan. 
editor of the radio column of The Camera. They had 
met in New York while she had been there on a visit. 

He took an active part in the Congregational 
church, was regular in his attendance at the services 
and at meetings. While living in Middletown, he at- 
tended the Universalist church and has long been 
a subscriber to the Leader. 

Mr. Andrus was born in Portchester, N. Y., 
March 7, 1876. Besides his wife he leaves one 
brother and ten sisters residing in the East. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie! 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests, 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presidens. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO! 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo! 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


Two London cabmen were glaring at 
each other. ‘‘Aw, what’s the matter with 
you?”’ demanded one. 

“Nothing’s the matter with me.” 

“You gave me a narsty look,’ persisted 
the first. 

“Well,” responded the other, ‘‘now you 
mention it, you certainly have a narsty 
look; but I didn’t give it to you.”—Tit- 
Bits. 

* * 

Wife: ‘It’s the furniture people come for 
the piano, George.” " 

Husband: “‘But I gave you the money 
for the next instalment.” 

Wite: “‘Yes, I know, dear; but don’t say 
anything. I’m going to pay them as soon 
as they get it downstairs, because I’ve 
decided to have it in the sitting-room.””— 
Christian World. 

* * 

A collection of ten most thrilling stories 
ever written by Guy de Maupassant, the 
famous French author. Every story is 
complete, faithfully translated, absolutely 
expurgated.— Adv. in the World Almanac, 
1985. 

More absolute expurgation is what the 
world needs.—The New Yorker. 

* * 

He (Westbrook Pegler) has been a cog 
in the newspaper grind, though an ever- 
growing cog, since 1916.—Ralph E. Renaud 
in The Washington Post. 

That’s a big help to any machine.—The 
New Yorker. 

* * 

With the requirement that all brakes 
shall be thoroughly inspected, a lot of 
people, instead of running over a man, 
should be able to stop right on top of him. 
—Philadelphia Inquirer. 

x * 

The resignation of numerous policemen 
is the first step in New York’s drive on 
crime. Nothing was ever done about our 
suggestion to retire the underworld on 
half-pay.—Detroit News. 

* ES 

Americans are young at forty, a Swiss 
biologist finds. It comes from associating 
with comic-strip characters who never out- 
grow rompers.—Jacksonville Journal. 

* * 

Mrs. Roosevelt has come out strongly 
for curiosity in the very young. The next 
move is to encourage vegetarianism among 
rabbits.—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Constantly advancing prices of meat are 
fast dividing the people into two classes: 
those with large incomes and vegetarians. 
—Thomaston Times. 

* * 

It strikes us that a party with a share- 
the-poverty plank in it would be a natural 
for 19836— New York Herald-Tribune. 

* a 

A kibitzer is a guy with an inferiority 

complex.—Life. 


MN 


The Beacon Song 


and Service Book 


An inspiring expression of religion 
in words and music for the use 


of church schools and young 


people’s groups. 


Recommended by the General 
Sunday School Association of 
the Universalist Church. 


The Services 


are built upon the varied interests and 
experiences of childhood and youth. 


The Hymns 


ofer fresh and original as well as old 
and familiar material. 


The Tunes 


are singable and of a quality that merit 
the respect of musicians. 


A section of fifty hymns for younger children. 


Many hymns, indicated in special index, suit- 
able for junior choirs. 


Binding reinforced in washable cloth. 
Single copy, $1.00. In quantity, 90 cents. 


Ready October 21 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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